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INDEPENDENCE, 

Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 

Lord of the Lion heart and Eagle eye, 

And I will follow with my bosom bare, 

Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 
Smoliett’s Ode to Independence, 
WE lately visited an aged clergyman, who has been 
for some years withdrawn from the duty of a rural 
charge, and now lives in town with a married grand- 
niece or great-grand-niece, or some other remote fe- 
male relative. Talking of his unusually protracted 
life (for he is between eighty and ninety) in connec- 
tion with some other circumstance which has escaped 
our memory, he said very good-humouredly, “ During 
all this long time, Mr , L have never been out 
of the hands of women. First, I was under the care 
of my mother, who guided me as she thought proper 
for fifteen years. Then I went to college, where I 
lived for some years in the charge of anaunt. Imme- 
diately after concluding my studies, I got my parish, 
and took up house in the manse, with one of my sis- 
ters. Iwas in her hands for three years, and then 
married. My wife had the management of me for ten 
years, when she died, and my sister came back again. 
After a second experience of the sisterly sway, I mar- 
ried again, and was under charge of the second Mrs 
for fifteen years more. At her death, a niece 
came to take care of me, but she had not reigned long, 
when she got a man of her own to govern, and left 
me. After that I was handed over from one niece to 
another till I left the manse an old grey-headed man, 
as you see me, and came here to be under the rule of 
this lady (pointing to the above-mentioned female re- 
lative) ; so that, from the first day of my life till now, 
I may say that I have never been, for any space of 
time worth speaking of, exempt from woman’s rule. 
They have done what they liked with me at all times 
during eighty-seven years, and will do so to the end 
of the chapter.” 

Many a true word is spoken in jest, and our vener- 
able friend’s account of his succession of feminine 
rulers may be considered of the number. It is really 
curious to reflect how*little of one’s own way any one 
gets throughout even the longest life, and how vision- 
ary all such things as freedom and independence are, 
however much aspired after in hope, and boasted of as 
in possession. ‘ Freedom,” says some famous histo- 
rical document, “ is the inalienable right of all men.” 
Ah, freedom,” says old Barbour— 

Ah, freedom is a noble thing! 

Freedom makes man to have liking; 

Freedom all solace to man gives ; 

He lives at ease that freely lives. 
It may be so, but the misfortune is, that nobody ever 
enjoys it. Again it is said to be the natural condition 
of man, It may beso too; but, how unfortunate that 
we nowhere see the hypothesis exemplified ! Slavery, 
on the contrary, is the actual condition of all men, 
which must be allowed to go a considerable way in 
proving that it is the xatwral condition. 

Only look at a freeborn Briton, just after he has 
been thus freeborn, as it is called. What a beautiful 
manly independent figure he cuts, as his nurse trusses 
him up in his numberless inexplicable swaddlements, 
turning him round and round on her knees, while he 
here thrusts up a terrible little fist of an ounce weight, 
there kicks out a noble foot that could almost crush a 
fly, and ever and anon breaks out with a manful squall 
expressive of the innate independence of his uncon- 
strainable little soul! The freeborn Briton, at this 
stage of his existence, is apt to be a good deal fondled, 
and, we readily allow, is in general well taken care 
of; but as for freedom, how incompatible with long 
frocks, how inassocialile with coral and bells! Ayr- 


shire needlework evidently forms no part of the cap 
of liberty. Ay, but, you will say, he is only an in- 
fant as yet, and has not the natural ability to act for 
himself. Stop till he gets a little older, you will say, 
and then see him worshipping the “ lord of the lion 
heart and eagle eye.” 

Well, look at him a little older. He is a schoolboy, 
doing the best he can to comprehend the flying of kites 
and Mair’s Introduction, Every day he is obliged 
to master certain mysterious things in language and 
numbers, to learn certain hymns and rules by heart, 
and to sit a certain number of hours on a certain spot, 
latitude and longitude as it may be. If in any of these 
things he falls short, or does amiss, his reading of 
** And I will follow with my bosom bare,” instantly 
becomes liable to a correction, which, though involving 
but a small literal change, he cannot but feel to be 
subversive of the whole spirit of the ode. The cir- 
cumstances in which he is then placed we leave to the 
consideration of those who are inclined to take cheer- 
ful views of the early condition of the human being. 
Out of school, if he have the good fortune to be the 
very strongest and boldest boy of the set, he may enjoy 
some share of that freedom which a despot enjoys; 
that is to say, nobody dare molest him, But even this 
championship requires to be defended by frequent ex- 
ertions of violence, the necessity of making which is 
only another kind of slavery. More probably he is 
one of the common herd, with twenty stronger arms 
and bolder faces above him, to all of which he is com- 
pelled to succumb, if he would preserve any tolerable 
share of ease. In all likelihood, he has to do what 
little states such as Portugal do, become a fag of some 
powerful ally, in order to ensure protection from the 
rest. We then see our ffeeborn Briton scampering 
off upon every little errand that his ally chooses to 
command—acting as a warming-pan for his bed at 
night—and becoming in every respect a bondsman 
and a drudge. 

While such is the status of the freeborn Briton at 
school, what is his situation at home, supposing that 
he does not leave it for his education? From the very 
dawn of his intellect, he has been trained to act solely 
under the guidance of his seniors. He has been told 
to do this, and not that; that he ought to love this 
thing, and not that thing; that he must be obedient 
to his parents, his uncles and aunts, his grandfathers 
and grandmothers, and all sorts of people besides—in 
the house, that he must not do as he pleases with the 
furniture—in the garden, that he must keep the walks 
and touch nothing—on the highways, that he must 
not go in the way of carriages, however anxious he 
may be to be ridden over—in short, he is not allowed 
to move, speak, or act otherwise than as allowed by 
a certain set of individuals who look upon themselves 
as the most kind and loving people upon earth. It 
may be all very proper, for his own good, that the 
little freeborn rascal should be kept in order and di- 
rected in every thing; but still it evidently is not then 
that he exercises the boasted privilege of independeace. 

About eighteen, he usually makes a considerable 
effort to secure this great blessing. He feels that he 
is a man, and now ought to have his own way. He 
will not come in exactly at the hour that is pointed 
out to him as the latest that he should be out. He 
smokes because his father would rather he did not, 
and rigs himself out in a coat of some odd or grotesque 
cut, which friend Tom or friend Harry patronises, just 
because he heard some one at home say it was not be- 
coming. Poor fellow! he thinks he is free; and if any 
one were to hint that he is not, what a splutter he 
would make! But sensible people know that he is 


still dependent on the paternal good will for every 


thing he has, and that, though a few trifles may be 
conceded to him, he is, in all essential points, as much 
under restraint as ever. The fact is, none of his elder 
relatives can be brought to believe that he is a man, 
Brothers who became big two or three years before, 
seem to make it a matter of the keenest personal in- 
terest to themselves, that he should be kept down ina 
presumed condition of boyhood as long as possible. 
Mothers will be as fearful of his not taking care of 
himself when he is past four-and-twenty, as they were 
when he was an unbreeched infant, Whenever he 
expresses himself as resolved upon any particular 
course, some respected elder, on the opposite side of 
the table, will shut up book, doff spectacles, and say, 
* John, you’re g young man, and know nothing of the 
world. You must not act without good advice. You 
will see the folly of all these things, as you grow 
older.” One way or another, he is thwarted or. stopped 
short in every independent movement he makes. He 
cannot get his own way in any thing. 

By and bye, our freeborn Briton goes into business, 
or begins to exercise some profession. Surely, now, 
in the vigour of his life, the master of a house, the 
father of a family, supporting himself by his own 
exertions—surely now he is in a state of freedom. 
Defoe’s Complete English Tradesman—in which the 
aspirant to success in shopkeeping is told seriously 
that he must give up all idea of having an opinion of 
his own; that he must make himself the echo of every 
thing his customer pleases to say; that he must be 
patient of all kinds of trouble, meek, submissive, civil, 
even to the rude and unreasonable ; that, in short, he 
must hesitate at nothing which seems likely to fur- 
ther the great object of making his goods sell—may 
be held as satisfactorily disposing of the independence 
of that class of men of business. Is he a legal or 
medical man, what with his anxiety to obtain em- 
ployment, and his fear of losing it, he cannot be 
considered as much better off. The awful sen- 
tence, “ One must live,” is an iron collar round the 
necks, while “ Wife and children” are fetters to the 
feet, of these and all other men. The most generous 
inclinations, the most conscientious resolves, all sink 
before the tremendous consideration, “ meat, clothes, 
and fire.”” But even if all particular restraints were 
wanting, there would still be the irresistible one which 
consists in the terror in which people naturally hold 
each other. So dependent is every individual on the 
good opinion of the rest, for the mere satisfaction of 
his mind, that, without any regard to its effect on his 
patrimonial interest, he cannot carry a small package 
on the street, cannot appear in the smallest degree out 
of fashion, cannot allow the most harmless humour 
to have its way under the eye of the world, for fear 
of losing this precious aliment of his being. It 
may soynd strange to say that the fine lady of high 
life, who commands thousands per annum, lives en- 
tirely in a state of bondage. But there can be 
no doubt that she does, Her handsome house and 
equipage, her box at the opera, and her magnificent 
entertainments of friends, are all matters of compul- 
sion. She durst not have a single footman less for her 
life. Let her be never so much fatigued, she must sit 
up toacertain hour, Let her be never so sick of com- 
pany, she has no power to escape it. In all other 
ranks of life, there is the same thraldom, only in a less 
conspicuous degree. Practically, we tremble for our 
next-door neighbours; and, whatever prejudice, ig- 
norance, or custom, has established as a proper mode, 
to that we must bow. Our various social relations 
form, as it were, a series of concentric prison-walls 
around us. First, are our immediate relatives, all of 
whom are to be satisfied with every minute particular 
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of our conduct. They may be said to form the donjon 
or great keep. Then there are our business connec- 
tions, all of whom must be at least generally pleased 
with every thing about us. They constitute the first 
or great barbican, well spiked at top. Next is the 
population of the town or district in which we live, all 
of whom likewise cherish an interest in our good be- 
haviour, not just so intense as the business connec- 
tions, but still sufficient to give us a little anxiety. 
They are the second rampart. After all, the further 
world form a sort of pallisade or chevaus de frise, to 
make every thing quite sure about us. In the midst 
of this regular Gothic fortress, the freeborn Briton 
must be allowed to present fully as independent an 
appearance as the Man of the Iron Mask in the Bastile. 

hy, he has not a child, or a servant within his 
dwelling, who does not exercise some felt or unfelt in- 
fluence, and impose some seen or unseen constraint, 
upon him! 

And so it goes on with him through life. One fear 
or bondage may be exchanged for another ; but still 
the cords are always getting closer and closer around 
him, till at last his own mind becomes his jailor, and 
he imposes on himself restraints worse 
than the worst which he formerly groaned under when 
they were imposed by others. After a few closing 
years, during which he was obliged perhaps to other 

ands for the smallest and most ordinary services, 
he is quietly transferred from the living prison of 
the world, to the somewhat but not much narrower 
one of the grave, and so ends this sad eventful his- 
tory. 

No peculiarity of fortune seems to give an exemp- 
tion from this common fate. Labourers and servants 
are professedly not free—they must agree to obey for 
the sake of the very elements of mortal life; but even 
their masters are under great restraints. Common 
soldiers do not pretend to personal freedom; but even 
officers are under command, Cultivators of red land 
are not presumed to have any title to independence ; 
but even the proprietors of the soil which they beg for 
leave to till, have their own trammels. There are 
some persons said to be in authority; but all of them 
who have ever spoken candidly to the world, have 
told that they felt more under constraint than those 
whom they were supposed to govern, Monarchs them- 
selves have perhaps the least freedom of all kinds and 
conditions of men. Naturalists tell us that the king 
of an ant-hill is always built up in an inner cham- 
ber, the door of which is too small to allow of the 
exit of so great a potentate as he: he is a proper emblem 
of his biped brethren on earth, In fact, the being does 
not live who is free. All are under some species of 
control, the effect of which is completely to mar spon- 
taneous action. The only difference is in the way in 
which the control is imposed, or the source whence it 
proceeds, Some are enslaved by their fellow-crea- 
tures, and that, alas, is a severe fate. Some are only 
restrained by their fellow-creatures, which is also not 
very easy to bear. Restraint sometimes proceeds from 
public institutions, sometimes from influential depart- 
ments of society, sometimes from fixed legal regula- 
tions, and sometimes from modes and fashions; and, 
what is odd enough, some of the nations which have 
the most arbitrary public rule, enjoy the most of the 
other kinds of freedom. But there is one species of 
bondage which decidedly exceeds all others in rigour, 
and that is the bondage which we impose upon our- 
selves, There is some hope of a man as long as he is 
only under the thraldom of a neighbour or of some 
other external influence, for he may be submitting to 
it with a grudge, and the mind may still be compa- 
ratively free; but when a human being calmly and 
contentedly wreathes the chains of senseless custom 
and of prejudice around him, and, after the dress is 
fairly indued, looks round with a complacent smile, 
as demanding admiration for the wise thing he has 
done, there is no more hope of him in this world, 


THE DEFORMED, 
A TALE, 

Ir has been observed, that deformed people are often 
envious and vindictive, and that few of them are re- 
markable for those social qualities which are the con- 
stituents of domestic happiness. The mind may some- 
times be influenced by the formation of the body, but 
the extraordinary developement of evil passions, and 
the comparative want of kindly feeling, in the victims 
of deformity, may more frequently be traced to other 
causes. The scoffs and ridicule to which they are too 
often subjected in youth, are in themselves sufficient 
to dry up the sources of affection, or convert them into 
bitter springs from which no waters of sympathy can 
afterwards flow. 

Hugh M‘Arthur was one of those children, who, 
though born without any apparent defect, become 
afterwards deformed, no one can tell how. At three 
years of age, when he shoyld have been all life and 
motion, his legs were so feeble that he was seldom out 
of his mother’s arms; and when set down, he could 
only tumble about on the floor, assuming attitudes so 
grotesque, that he appeared more than half an idiot. 
For the next five or six years, little alteration in his 
habits or constitution ensued: his growth was stunted, 


and the weakness in his legs still continued. But as 
it was impossible for his parents, who were very poor, 
to provide him with a nurse, he was left to his own 
instincts, which led him to crawl forth, and mingle 
with the other children as he best could. Here anew 
source of vexation awaited him. His mis-shapen body 
and awkward motions made him a common object of 
sport. They mimicked his uncouth figure, and wad- 
dled along, on their hands and knees, in mockery of 
his painful mode of progression ; and when, in this 
way, they had chafed him into a rage, he vented his 
wrath in unavailing efforts to take vengeance, which 
but increased the merriment of his tormentors, whose 
superior agility gave them the most perfect security. 
They would continue thus to tease him with per- 
verse ingenuity, till the overwrought passions of the 
wretched boy, after having exhausted themselves in 
fruitless efforts to punish the aggressors, sunk into 
moody silence ; and then, asa last refuge from insults 
which he had neither patience to bear, nor power to 
repel, he would crawl home, there to sit in a corner, 
and sob bitterly for hours together. 

It is true, his parents might have done something 
to prevent the annoyance to which the unfortunate 
child was in this manner exposed ; but they were ex- 
actly of that class of persons who never trouble them- 
selves about any thing, so long as they are not per- 
sonally affected. They had other children, moreover, 
who, with the thoughtlessness of youth, sometimes 
joined in tormenting their brother abroad ; and then, 
to save themselves from that chastisement with which 
otherwise they might have been visited, combined in 
misrepresenting him at home. Hugh was, besides, no 
favourite with his mother. His own account was sel- 
dom believed; and akick or a cuff, accompanied with, 
“ Haud your tongue, ye dour little scoundrel!” or, 
‘€ Gae to the door, ye ill-lookin’ vagabond !” was the 
only redress he got when he ventured to complain. 
Thus he passed his years of infancy and boyhood—a 
creature, as it appeared, destined to receive none of 
the benefits of parental tenderness, and an utter 
stranger to “ the milk of human kindness.” 

About this time, however, he experienced some alle- 
viation of his sufferings, by being put to school. The 
school was kept by a female—the wife of an artizan— 
who, having had a better education than usually falls 
to her class, conceived she might turn it to some ac- 
count, by teaching a few children to read. This in- 
dividual felt for the unfortunate boy, and, by inter- 
posing her authority, succeeded for a time in rescuing 
him from that contempt, with which his heart had 
hitherto been crushed. Under her care he took to 
reading with extraordinary diligence; and as a re- 
ward for his assiduity and good conduct, he was per- 
mitted to be the playmate of her little daughter—an 
only child—during the intervals of school hours. To 
this humble pair he looked up with the most deferen- 
tial respect, and his infant companion engaged a large 
share of his boyish attention. 

When about fifteen years of age, a remarkable 
change began to manifest itself in his frame. Nature, 
curbed, as it appeared, in his lower extremities, began 
to operate, with increased power, in the upper part of 
his body. His chest became capacious ; his shoulders 
swelled out to an uncommon breadth; and, by the 
time he attained maturity, but for his legs, which were 
still feeble and disproportionably short, his hands, 
arms, and the whole upper part of his body, might 
have passed for those of agiant. His hands and arms, 
in particular, gave him a decided superiority over or- 
dinary mame latter being long to deformity; while, 
in the former, he possessed such power, that it was 
almost impossible to loose his hold. People now be- 
came cautious of maltreating. him. He was known to 
be a dangerous enemy, and thus commanded a certain 
kind of respect, which, however, he attributed solely 
to fear. He never forgot the ill treatment he had ex- 
perienced in infancy and boyhood : and this, together 
with the conviction, that, were he again to become the 
helpless being he had been before, his reception would 
still be the same, gave an unsocial turn to his thoughts, 
and a coldness to his manner, which effectually repelled 
all attempts at kindness on the part of others, and 
kept him in a sort of isolation from his fellows, His 
countenance, however, was manly; and, when silent, 
a close observer would have said that there was in it 
an expression of benevolence, or generosity, or some 
good feeling, at least; but when he spoke, there was 
often a biting irony in his very look, He never forgot 
his own deformity, nor seemed to wish that others 
should forget it; but in his conversation he took 
satirical vengeance upon the mental weaknesses of 
others. He saw through hypocrisy, and detected lurk- 
ing fraud ata glance: and his remarks often fell, with 
fearful effect, on those who least expected it. The 
consequence was, that he became exceedingly unpo- 
_ among his neighbours, who would have treated 

im with less ceremony, had it not been that no one 
cared for being the first to give him offence, 

When young, Hugh had been considered incapable 
of learning any trade, and he was therefore allowed to 
loiter about, doing occasionally little jobs, though much 
oftener idle. But when about seventeen, both his parents 
died. As this event threw him utterly destitute upon 
the world, it became indispensable that he should do 
something for his own support. In this many sup 
he would utterly fail, and chat he would ultimately settle 
down into a wandering beggar ; but here they were mis- 


taken : there was a latent energy in his character, upon 
which they had not calculated, 


He now became a doer of all sorts of drudgery ; some- 
times for the neighbouring at 
others, thrashing with the flail, when he could procure 
such employment—any thing by which he could command 
a livelih no matter how coarse or mean the labour, 
Not choosing to become a lodger in the houses of oth 
he hired a house of hisown, which he supplied with some 
rude articles of furniture, such as a belt a chair, and a 
few culinary utensils. Here he lived a sort of hermit. 
no one intruded upon his privacy, and for a time he 
showed no disposition to intrude upon that of others, 
But the most unsocial being on earth can seldom liye 
long in a state of perfect loneliness. With his early 
friends, the schoolmistress and her husband, he was 
brought once more in contact. With them were asso- 
ciated no bitter recollections. Here he found all the 
friendship he sought, and, perhaps, all he could enjoy, 
The schoolmistress, who had discontinued teaching, now 
took an interest in some of his domestic arrangements ; 
and the attentions he received were to his heart like 
the “spring of the desert,” which gives a freshness to 
the arid soil around it. The better part of his nature 
was thus brought to light; and his humble friends, in 
their turn, manifested a growing esteem for him. Thus 
he reached his twenty-sixth year, hated by some, feared 
by others, and treated with the mere semblance of re- 
spect by all save the members of one little circle. 

It was now his misfortune to lose both his friends, who 
died, leaving an only daughter to the protection of a 
world, which too often cares but little for such wards, 
Lilias, at the time of her bereavement, was about se- 
venteen— a slender, brown-haired, blue-eyed lass; and 
though many have been left destitute at an earlier pe- 
riod of life, yet her prospects were sufficiently dreary, 
Infancy may look upon the death of the nearest and 
dearest without fully comprehending the extent of its 
loss ; and riper age, with blunted feelings, accumulated 
interests, and gathered experience, may better bear it ; 
but Lilias was exactly at that time of life when the 
feelings are k t, when the counteracting influence of 
time is unfelt, and the lessons of experience are scarcely 


n. 
hus situated, Hugh M‘Arthur felt for her as if he had 

been a brother: not only did he sympathise with her in 
her sorrow, but, for several days, he laboured incessantly 
to devise some means by which he might assist her in 
—— for herself. This, however, was no easy task. 

he only scheme he could think of was to pay the rent 
of the house in which her father and mother had died, 
if she would consent to remain in it, and, by lessening 
his own expenses, to assist her in supporting herself there, 
until marriage, or some other honourable means of su 
sistence, should render further aid unnecessary. While 
he hesitated between an ardent desire to befriend this 
deserted orphan, and an almost unnecessary caution as 
to the manner in which it should be done, a lady came 
forward, and proposed to engage her as a servant to 
her son, who was then establishing himself, for the first 
time, upon a farm. He was a young unmarried man; 
an experienced female had been already procured to ma- 
nage the affairs of his houschold, and Lilias was to be her 
assistant. The situation seemed exactly fitted to her 
years and capacity ; and, in her destitute state, it was 
an easy matter to prevail upon her to accept of it. 

Her master’s farm was at a distance of several mi 
and Hugh now saw her but seldom, though she still con- 
tinued to occupy a place in his thoughts, He would have 
kept up a more friendly intercourse; for the respect which 
he entertained for her parents, now that they were no 
more, had been transferred to her, and he regarded her 
with an affection which would have been Jove, had it not 
been for the idea of his own deformity, which never ceased 
to haunt him. But he knew, that were he to ap on 
terms of intimacy with her, his most disinterested atten- 
tions would be attributed by others to a different motive 
than mere friendship; and many scornful jests at her 
expense, and witty allusions to her mis-shapen lover, 
would be the certain result. For these reasons he locked 
up his feelings in his own breast, and forbore all exhibi- 
tion of kindness ; reserving his friendship till she should 
stand in need of such assistance as he could bestow. 

[Two years elapsed, during which M‘Arthur saw little 
of his protegée, as she might almost be called. One No- 
vember evening, as she was returning from a fair, two 
male companions of her own rank, who escorted her, and 
were elevated by liquor, fell a-fighting about her, and she 
took refuge from their violence in Hugh’s cot, which was 
in the neighbourhood. He soon gave the men such proofs 
of his strength and determination as caused them to sheer 
off, and he then conducted the trembling girl to her home. 
Pleased by the confidence she reposed in him, he could 
re! help giving vent, as they were parting, to his pent-up 

eelings. ] 

sed Till this heart ceases to beat,” he said, Flacing her 
hand upon it, “ continue to think you have a friend ; and 
whatever your wants or distresses may be, scruple not to 
make them known to him, and trust to his affection for 
every assistance. I have always looked upon you with a 
fond regard. When you were a child, to lead you forth 
to play was my ago happiness ; and now, had I been 
younger and richer and fairer, I should have been proud” 
——He paused abruptly, and in a dejected tone of voice 
continued, “ But I am older than you, and deformed, and 

or, and 1 must keep my affection for you within the 

unds of a brother's for a sister.” 

[About a year after this event, Lilias once more came 
to the door of Hugh M‘Arthur’s hut, the only one that 
would o to a dishonoured outcast. The wretched 
girl had been driven forth at the command of the mother 
of her master, that she might not be an obstacle to a 
— match which was in contemplation for him. She 

applied for refuge to various neighbours of her own 
humble rank ; but some had refused her with the con- 
tempt which they thought due to her condition, and 
others, who would have befriended her, were too much 
under fear of offending her late master’s family, to ven- 
ture to give her protection. In these circumstances, re- 
membering the friendly assurances of the misanthrope 
Hugh, she turned to him, and she was not disappointed. 
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He upbraided her not for her error—he only thought of 
relieving her misery. As soon as it was day, he took all 
the money he had to the neighbouring village, and partly 
teat te partly begged a lodging for her. Here she 

for some time, sup} by the generosity of one 
whom the world had hitherto looked on only to despise 

and ridicule. 
He seemed to consider Lilias as much entitled to his 
éare as if she had a legal claim on him for support; and it is 
bable this relation might have lasted during their lives, 
Rad her state continued to require it. But the extraor- 
dinary beauty of her infant son soon drew the general 
attention of their humble neighbours. This led to an 
intimacy with the mother, whose story they listened to 
with commiseration, acknowledging her own comparative 
innocence, and the injustice with which she had been 
treated. This kind of intercourse gradually became 
more familiar, till she ultimately attained a place of per- 
manent respect in the estimation of all. Thus a favour- 
able change was produced in her circumstances. The 
feelings and responsibility of a mother roused her to ex- 
treme diligence; and she soon found assistance in pro- 
viding for herself unneces: Still, however, her first 
benefactor continued to watch over her, and to lend his 
help when any unforeseen contingency occurred. His last 
act of benevolence was to appropriate a small sum of 
money for the child’s education, who had now grown a 
fine active boy, and promised soon to be able to earn his 
own subsistence, by herding cattle or sheep for some of 
the farmers. 

When he performed these beneficent deeds, ac- 
tuated by a desire to see more of the world, M‘Arthur 
left his native county, and went northward to A——shire. 
Here he again settled, and betook himself regularly to 
the feeding of cattle. In this occupation many years 
passed over him. Meanwhile, his character, instead of 
altering as his life advanced, only became more con- 
firmed. Flashes of eccentric benevolence, or generosity, 
at times would burst from the cloud of gloom and mys- 
tery which hung over him ; but the common tone of his 
conversation was as ic and ironical as before ; 
always managed in such a way, however, that for any one 
to take offence, would have been to acknowledge that 
he deserved personally the censure which was couched in 
general terms. 

He now became addicted to wandering about, seldom 

ining more than a year in one place; and in that 
short period, though those with whom he was associated 
could easily ive his extraordinary personal strength, 
and forbidding temper, no one had time to discover his 
better qualities ; and he was generally regarded, all over 
the country, as a misanthrope—one whose hatred of man- 
kind would certainly drive him, sooner or later, to commit 
some crime which would bring him to punishment. His 
only redeeming features were an independent spirit and 
strict honesty, and these were acknowledged by all. He 
was now in the decline of life; but a robust constitu- 
tion, strict habits of temperance, and constant exercise, 
warded off decay ; so that he still possessed liis animal 
fanctions unimpaired, and was in the full vigour of health. 

Circumstances about this time compelled him to attend 
the great Airing market of the district. Here, after wan- 
dering about in the crowded streets for the greater part 
of the day, and hearing his ungainly appearance made 
the subject of several ludicrous remarks, towards evening 
an upland farmer asked him, between jest and earnest, 
if he wanted a master ; and the question being answered 
in the affirmative, they set about making an agreement. 

[Treated with insulting language by this boor, Hugh 

ve a proud and fierce reply, and parted with something 

ea threat, which was overheard by many of the by- 
standers. Next day, the farmer was found to have been 
robbed and murdered on his way home, and M‘Arthur 
fell under suspicion as the guilty party, for which the 
previous night’s rencontre seemed to afford grounds, 
while Hugh could bring no evidence to prove that he had 

e straight to his own home from the market, or had 

cS in his house all night. He was consequently sub- 
jected to examination, and committed to prison for trial.] 

The tide of popular opinion was decidedly against 
the prisoner. His solitary habits were talked of in every 

e, and invariably attributed to a mind brooding on 


desperate deeds. His former sayings were dragged from 
the oblivion into which they had fallen, and bandied 
about from mouth to mouth with unceasing diligence; 


his cutting sarcasms, and the manner in which he had 
been accustomed to speak of the conduct of others, 
were carefully commented on ; and all concurred in be- 
lieving that they proceeded from a heart imbued with 
bitterness to mankind, and a total want of all fellow- 
feeling and natural affection. Those who had suffered, 
no matter how justly, from the dissecting criticism of his 
remarks, or the heart-searching glance of his eye, were 
now the most busy in disseminating bad reports concern- 
ing his conduct and character. The murder, which gave 
birth to the discussion, gave it also a fearful interest ; 
and thus distorted accounts and exaggerated stories con- 
tinued to multiply and spread, till the indignation of the 
— —_ st the su murderer was wrought up 
to the highest pitch. Time would have moderated this 
fever of excitement ; but, unfortunately, in the plenitude 
of the frenzy, his trial came on. 
Without friend or relation, or any one to comfort or 
= a kind word to him in this trying juncture, he bore 
with a magnanimity and firmness which might have 
done honour to a stoic ; but this, so far from securing ad- 
miration, was construed into obduracy of heart, and only 
served to strengthen the general impression of his guilt. 
Inthe midst of these malignant influences, all of which 
were against him, he found a powerful friend in one who 
‘was, to appearance, a perfect stranger. A young gentle- 
man, by name Mr Stevenson, who was fast rising to emi- 
nence at the Scottish bar, and at the time residing with 
his mother in Edinburgh, happening to read his name and 
commitment in the newspapers, immediately left his 
other business, and hurried northward to procure the 
necessary information for enabling him to conduct the 
defence. On arriving in the vicinity, his first care was to 
examine narrowly what character the prisoner had borne 
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previous to the commission of his alleged crime. In the 
excited state of the country, it was difficult to come at 
any thing like the truth; but he gleaned enough to satisfy 
him that the temper and general habits of Hugh M‘Ar- 
thur were not such as to warrant the belief os, e feng 
engage in a secret murder to gratify a momentary feeli 

of several hours after the had been given. 
This, ‘ies in conjunction with the circumstance that 
neither the money, watch, nor any of the other articles 
abstracted from the pockets of the deceased, had been 
found upon the supposed culprit, though his seizure was 
almost immediate, convinced him that the murderer must 
be sought somewhere else. But for a time —— tran- 
spired which could fix even suspicion upon any other. 

The prisoner himself was the first to give the hint. He 
recollected having seen two thimble-rig men in the mar- 
ket, who had endeavoured to inveigle him into their game, 
and although he eluded them, he set them down at the 
time, in his own mind, for pickpockets. One of them 
was present during the altercation; and when it was 
ended, Hugh ree him say, with reference to himself, 
“That old blackguard would murder a man for his 
money !” after which he slunk back into the crowded 
street. 

A pedlar boy was next discovered, who had sometimes 
been favo with a night’s lodging in Mr Oakfield’s 
barn, and knew him perfectly. On the day of the fair 
he had been enticed into a e by the thimble-men ; 
and, having lost the whole of his ready money, remained 
late in the streets, trying to sell as much as would enable 
him to pay for his bed and supper. He recollected seeing 
Mr Oakfield enter a tavern, after it was dusk, and also 
encountering one of the thimble-men several times in 
passing and repassing the street where it stood. The 
circumstance caused him some alarm, for he jaloused they 
were desperate villains, When Mr Oakfield left the house, 
he saw the fellow set off with a hasty step, in the same 
direction, and pass him on the other side of the street. 
This was exactly what Mr Stevenson wanted ; and he now 
b to entertain hopés, that, if one or both of these 
individuals could be found, some circumstance might be 
elicited which would give a different aspect to the whole 
affair. On making further inquiry, it was discovered that 
the thimble-men never been seen since the night in 
which the murder and robbery was committed. i- 
cion in his mind now amounted to conviction; and though 
the county magistrates were so prepossessed with the 
idea that the murderer was a y in aa: as to re- 
fuse all assistance, he, at his own risk, brought an emi- 
nent thief-catcher to the place, to ascertain the marks of 
the fugitives ; and after having procured the necessary 
warrants, hedismissed him, with instructions only to make 
dispatch, and spare no expense in tracking his prey. So 
far all was well; but still it was to be feared, unless these 
men should be found, or strong reasons appear for trans- 
ferring the charge to some other, the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances in which the prisoner was placed would of 
themselves condemn him. 

The trial came on, and the last accounts from the thief- 
catcher, received ony three days previous, were, that 
though he had been able to track one of the fugitives for 
a time with tolerable accuracy, at a place which he 
named, he had there lost all trace of him ; and that he 
was now in pursuit of a person bearing some of the marks, 
but so few and faint that his hopes of success were by 
no means sanguine. 

When placed at the bar, to be tried for his life, the 
prisoner showed no sign of sorrow or dejection. He was 
- from confinement, but his manner was firm and col- 
ected. The indictment, which had been framed with 
all the circumlocution of the law, charged him with the 
crimes of murder and robbery. After it was read, the evi- 
dence was produced, and a number of witnesses examined, 
none of whom had any thing directly criminatory to 
allege, though they proved a great deal about the Mere | 
habits and strange disposition of the prisoner, at whic 
a smile occasionally played on his strongly marked fea- 

tures. The quarrel at the fair, and the subsequent 
murder and robbery of Mr Oakfield, were also clearly 
proved ; and from the connection which appeared to 
exist between the two, the guilt of the individual at the 
bar seemed to be made out. 

Mr Stevenson, the counsel for the prisoner, who had 
hitherto laboured, by cross-examination, to shake the 
testimony of the witnesses, now endeavoured to avail 
himself of the exculpatory evidence which had been sum- 
moned. But, as matters stood, this was to little pur- 
pose ; for the very witnesses whom he had selected with 
the greatest care, though they told what they considered 
the truth, wre so imbued with the popular prejudice 
against the prisoner, that their evidence did not essen- 
tially differ from what was already adduced, and tended 
only to produce signs of impatience in the jury. 

[The a prosecutor now made his charge, and was 
followed by Mr Stevenson, who pronounced a long and 
most eloquent harangue in favour of the prisoner, by 
which the jury were a good deal affected. Their former 
prejudices were, however, renewed by the concluding 
summary and address of the judge, and a verdict of guilty 
was returned. The sentence of death was about to be 
a a but still M‘Arthur appeared little moved, 
‘or disgust at mankind had almost reconciled him to the 
prospect of leaving the world. At this moment a whis- 
pering and slight stir were observable at the door. It 
was occasioned by the arrival of an express from the 
officer who had been sent in pursuit of the thimble-men. 
A letter was handed in, mentioning that, in half an hour, 
this officer would arrive with important intelligence, and 
requesting the proceedings to be stayed for that space of 
time. 

Debre the half hour had expired, the real robber and 
murderer was brought before the judges in the person of 
one of the before-mentioned thimble-men! He had fled 
from the scene of his guilt to the remotest parts of the 
country; and, after being disappointed in several at- 
tempts to leave it, and hearing that he was pursued, 
with the mae | of the fox he had doubled ; and having 
disguised himself by dyeing his hair, and otherwise meta- 


morphosing his dress and countenance, he again made for 
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the vicinity of the place where he had done the deed. 
But at the very time when he began to consider himself 
safe, and was indulging in a day’s rest, he was seized b 
his Sayers 4 pursuer, who had followed him throu; 
all his windings, with a determination not to be baffled 
while the smallest hope of success remained. 

After divesting his victim of the money and other arti- 
cles, the murderer had sewed the large bank notes into 
the lining of his trousers; imagining, no doubt, that he 
would be able to issue them with safety after the murder 
was forgotten. On afterthoughts, he had again torn them 
out and burned them, but still Santieueld to keep the 
watch, which, by meaus of a false crown, he had contrived 
to secrete in his hat. The watch, and one of the notes 
which had slipped through a hole from among the rest, 
and escaped the burning, were found on ‘his person, 
These were incontestible proofs against him; and, ter- 
ror-struck by the unexpectedness of his capture, and 
smitten by the Pengs of a guilty conscience, he had already 
confessed the whole. 

When this circumstance was announced, an involuntary 
shout of triumph burst from the crowd who now thronged 
the court-house, and stood around the doors, anxious to 
learn the issue of these strange events. A complete re- 
vulsion of feeling had supervened, and they now rejoiced 
in the innocence of that individual, of whose guilt, but a 
few hours before, they had not entertained a doubt. 

Hugh M‘Arthur bore this unexpected brightening up 
of his prospects as he had borne his former reverses— 
without any extravagant expression of emotion. His 
manner was composed, with a slight degree of—it might 
be assumed—indifference, as if he still wished to make it 
appear that the change was to him a matter of no very 
great importance ; but the events of the day had been 
working a silent change in his heart, and he felt a senti- 
ment growing within him which he had never before ex- 
perienced. He was still retained a prisoner; but his 
confinement was a mere matter of form. No one now 
entertained the slightest doubt of his innocence, or of his 
being ultimately set at liberty. 

On the day after his trial, he was visited in the jail by 
a female, having the appearance of a lady; and in her, 
though much altered, he instantly recognised his former 
protegée, Lilias—now Mrs Stevenson. Such a meeting, 
under any circumstances, would have been interesting ; 
but recent events, combined with the time which had 

lapsed, the ch which had taken place in the for- 
tunes of both since they parted, and the place in which 
they met, all tended to make it doubly affecting. From 
her it was that he first learned the extent of their mutual 
obligation. It was her son who had so ably pleaded his 
cause, and whose efforts in his behalf had been at last 
—— with success in the detection of the real mur- 

erer, 

[Lilias had been married by her former master, in a 
fit of repentant feeling produced by illness, after the mi- 
santhrope had left the country. He was now dead; but 
he had provided amply for his widow and son, besides 
leaving a small annuity as a reward to the generous man 
who had saved them in the hour of desolation. They had 
long been anxious to have this tribute rendered to hi 
but had failed to trace him till the newspapers inform 
be of his apprehension, and the preparations for his 
trial.] 

The events narrated in the former part of this story, 
though for the most part of a gloomy texture, were the 
means of evolving the true character of the extraor- 
dinary individual who forms the subject of it. As the 
thunder cloud carries in its bosom the electric flash 
which penetrates the gloomy recesses of the cay 
those dark suspicions in which he had been lavebeed 
emitted a ray which penetrated that obscurity in which 
his best dispositions lay concealed. And, in the reflux of 
that tide which had lately threatened to bear him to 
destruction, his merit became the theme of every conver- 
sation; the fortitude which he had displayed received 
its full reward of praise ; and people marvelled at and 
magnified those stern virtues which, under his dark ex- 
terior, they had never before been able to discover. These 
feelings manifested themselves in the most hearty con- 

tulations on his deliverance, and the deepest sympathy 
‘or his unmerited sufferings. He saw and knew that 
these expressions were unfeigned. The anxiety of Mrs 
Stevenson, the exertions of her son, and the bequest of 
her husband, all originating at a time when no sinister 
purpose could be pleced against them—these were proofs 
of a generous and disinterested philanthropy, which came 
warm to his heart; and under their genial influen 
united with the circumstances already noticed, that ice 
which, in the frost of neglect and early scorn, had grown 
over his better feelings, melted away. He received and 
returned the looks and the words of kindness in the true 

it of social intercourse ; and in the scene which was 
thus opened up, he found what, to him, after so many 
years of seclusion and solitude, was an unexplored 
dise. After his liberation, the annuity, which he conti- 
nued regularly to receive, and the bounty of his friends, 
more than supplied his few wants: he was in independent 
circumstances ; and as long as he lived, it was his delight 
to contribute to the happiness of all around him. 

If this story possess any moral, it is this: That kind- 
ness is the best teacher of philanthropy, and the only nurse 
of the social virtues. It may also remind us, that it isnot 
always the fairest exterior that encloses the noblest spirit. 
We ought ever to keep present to our judgment the dis- 
tinction thus laid down by Shakspeare :— 

In Nature there’s no blemish but the mind, 
None can be call’d deform’d but the unkind ; 
Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous, evil, 
Are empty trunks o’erflourish’d by the devil! 

[The above is abridged from “Tales and Sketches 
of the Scottish Peasantry, by Alexander Bethune, 
labourer”—the volume alluded to in the last number 
of the Journal. The work is an extraordinary one. 
It contains seven or eight prose papers, resembling 
the present, and a few short poems. The author, in 


an introductory notice, describes himself as having 
been a labourer since his fourteenth year, and as hav 
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ing never enjoyed more than a few months’ attendance 
at any school. In early years he supported his parents 
by his labour, In 1829, while employed in a quarry, 
he was thrown into the air by a blasted rock, and so 
severely hurt, that he was confined to bed for nearly 
six months. Three years afterwards, he met a similar 
accident, by which he lost an eye, and was perma- 
nently debilitated in body. It was to divert his mind 
from the bodily anguish attending his recovery from 
the last accident, that he began to write, and the re- 
sult is this volume. He also informs us that, “ though 
his health has been injured, and his strength impaired, 
he still continues to maintain a hardy independence, 
earning his bread in the sweat of his brow, and limit- 
ing his wants to his ability of supplying them.” 
While it is impossible to avoid being favourably af- 
fected towards a poor but honest man under the cir- 
cumstances above described, we believe ourselves to 
be quite independent of all such feelings when we re- 
commend Mr Bethune’s productions to notice on ac- 
count of their literary merit. Of the excellence of his 
verses, our readers are oT enabled to judge: the 
above tale, though necessarily abridged to suit our 
pages, will also serve to impress a respectful opinion 
of his prose. It does not, however, afford any idea of 
a certain power of describing external nature, which 
the author possesses in an extraordinary degree, nor 
the almost unrivalled delicacy, as we cannot help 
calling it, with which he paints all the gentler emo- 
tions of the female mind, and of which many examples 
occur throughout the volume. In general, his pictures 
of rural life and character appear to us remarkably 
true, as well as pleasing. ] 


CINCINNATI. 

Many of our readers, perhaps, never heard of Cin- 
cinnati; we therefore propose to tell them something 
about it. Cincinnati is the largest and the most 
flourishing city in the inner or western part of the 
United States—a sort of inland New York—and is 
situated on the north bank of the Ohio river, at the 
distance of about sixteen hundred miles from the sea. 
In order to reach it, you would require either to sail 
these hundreds of miles up the mighty Mississippi 
and Ohio from New Orleans, or go overland to it 
across the Alleghany Mountains from the New York 
side of the country. The town of Pittsburg lies be- 
tween four and five hundred miles above it, on the 
same river, 

Cincinnati is remarkable for the extraordinary 
quickness of its rise from nothing, to the condition of 
a populous city. Fifty years ago it was not in exis- 
tence, Its first house was built, we believe, in 1789, 
or forty-nine years ago; and by the latest census it 
ney a population of about thirty thousand souls, 

What a contrast does this sudden rise present to man 
of the poor, dull, back-going towns in England, which 
only hang together by virtue of some trifling corpora- 
tion privileges and ancient recollections! The ioe 
bounds within us when we picture to ourselves the 
fresh and vigorous energies of such a place as this fair 
city of the West. What a scope it offers for the exer- 
eise of faculties which lie almost dormant in this coun- 
try for lack of room to exercise themselves! Think of 
a town not yet fifty years old, which, a few years ago, 
owned two collegés, two museums, three market 
houses, several banks, five insurance offices, twenty- 
three places of public worship, several scientific insti- 
tutions, five classical schools, and forty-seven common 
schools. There were published at the same period two 
daily newspapers, two semi-weekly, and five weekly 
papers, besides other periodical publications, Lat- 
terly, the town has become a mart of native literature. 
Occasionally, we see books and magazines which have 
issued from its press, and they are no way behind the 
majority of British works either in point of appearance 
or literary merit. And all this in a place which, half 
& century ago, was a piece of mere unreclaimed forest 
or cane-brake. 

The rapid and successful increase of Cincinnati has 
been furthered by its excellent situation on the Ohio, 
which is at once salubrious, and favourable for com- 
merce and manufactures, Here centres much of the 
export and import trade of the western country. In 
1826, its exports amounted to 1,063,560 dollars; and 
the imports in the same year, to 2,528,590 dollars. In 
the town and its neighbourhood there are, says our 
authority, between thirty and forty manufacturing 
establishments, some of which are on a very extensive 
scale, and their works are to a great extent moved by 
steam power. The whole annual value of the manu- 
factures in 1828 was estimated at 1,850,000 dollars, 
Since this period, the amount and value of the raw and 
manufactured produce have prodigiously increased. 
Mr Shirreff mentions that when he visited Cincinnati 
in 1834, he found the ship-yards full of bustle; that 
craft of various kinds were rising into existence ; and 
that at the close of the year 1832, one hundred and 
thirty steam-boats had been built at Cincinnati. “ I 
attended the theatre in the evening (he continues) ; 
amongst the players were Sinclair, Thorne, Mrs 
Knight, and Miss Clara Fisher, The audience were 
numerous, and somewhat noisy in their plaudits.” 
Speaking of the agriculture of this western district, 
he remarks, “ Cultivation becomes extended on ap- 
proaching Cincinnati, and fields of wheat are seen on 
the sloping banks, The hills, three or four hundred 


feet high, which I ascended to the east of the city, 
were covered with verdant pasturage of grasses and 
clovers, on which excellent cattle and sheep were 
browsing.” 

The two chief articles of native produce exported 
from Cincinnati are flour and pork, The quantity of 
pork which is prepared and sent off annually is im- 
mense. Various travellers describe the pork trade of 
Cincinnati in very graphic language. It appears that 
there are certain large establishments where the ani- 
mals are killed, cured, and barrelled, with finished skill 
and inconceivable speed. ‘ The minute division of 
labour (observes Mr Hoffman), and the fearful celerity 
of execution in these swinish workshops, would equally 
delight a pasha and a political economist ; for it is the 
mode in which the business is conducted, rather than 
its extent, which gives dignity to hog-killing in Cin- 
cinnati, and imparts a tragic interest to the last mo- 
ments of the doomed porkers, In one compartment 
yon see a gory block and gleaming axe; a seething 
caldron nearly fills another; and the walls of a third 
bristle with hooks newly sharpened for impalement. 
There are forty ministers of fate distributed through- 
out these gloomy abodes, each with his particular office 
assigned him.” The same writer quotes a letter of a 
Cincinnati correspondent in a Baltimore paper, which 
gives a few interesting particulars of this extensive 
trade, ‘ The whole number of hogs killed last year 
(says this correspondent) in the city and its vicinity, 
is ascertained to be above one hundred and twenty- 
three thousand. From the slaughter-houses, the hogs 
are conveyed in large waggons, that hold from twenty- 
five to forty, to the various packing houses, where 
they can pack, and have ready for shipment, fwo hun- 
dred and fifty barrels of pork in one day. It is indeed 
astonishing with what rapidity they put a hog out of 
sight, when once they get fair hold of him. As at the 
slaughter-houses, a perfect system is kept up; every 
man has his allotted duty to perform, and there is con- 
sequently no interference with each other ; every thing 
goes on like ‘ clock-work.’” When the cleaned carcasses 
are received, they are first weighed by the weigher, then 
passed to the ‘ blocking men,’ who place them on the 
several blocks, when they are received by the ‘ cutters’ 
(knives which act like guillotines), and are very 
quickly dispatched —the various qualities separated 
and thrown into their respective places, One man 
weighs for the barrels (two hundred pounds), and 
throws the meat into a ‘salt box,’ from which the 
‘ packer’ receives it; and when the barrel is packed, 
it is handed over to the cooper, who heads it. It is 
then bored, filled with strong brine, plugged, branded, 
and ready for shipment.” The capital employed in 
this pork trade is estimated at two millions of dollars. 

Cincinnati is as much celebrated for the excellence 
of its society as for its pork trade; a circumstance 
which could not be expected by those who imagine 
that refinement of sentiment is incompatible with the 
pursuits of traffic. The best testimony we can pre- 
sent on this point, is the description of the place and 
its manners, given by Miss Martineau, who visited it 
in the course of her rambles. “ Cincinnati is a 
glorious place (says this writer), Few things can 
be conceived finer than the situation of this magnifi- 
cent city, and the beauty by which she is surrounded. 
She is enthroned upon a high platform, one of the rich 
elevations occurring on the Ohio, which expand the 
traveller’s notions of what fertility is. Behind her 
are hills, opening and closing, receding and advancing ; 
here glowing with the richest green pasturage, and 
there crested and ribbed by beeches, which seem trans- 
planted from some giant land. Wherever we went 
among these hills, we found them rounding away from 
us in some new form of beauty ; in steep, grassy slopes, 
with a running stream at the bottom; in shadowy 
precipices, bristling with trees; in quiet recesses, 
pierced by sunset lights, shining in among the beechen 
stems, which spring, unencumbered by undergrowth, 
from the rich elastic turf. These hill-sides reminded 
me of the Castle of Indolence, of the quiet paths of 
Eden, of the shades that Una trod, of Windsor forest 
—of all that my memory carried about undulating 
wood-lands, But nothing would do; no description 
that I am acquainted with is rich enough to answer to 
what I saw on the Ohio; its slopes, and clumps, and 
groves. At the foot of these hills runs the river, broad 
and full, busy with the commerce of the wide west. 
A dozen steam-boats lie abreast at the wharf, and 
many more are constantly passing; some stealing 
along, unheard so far off, under the opposite bank ; 
others puffing and pes along the middle of the 
stream. Fine level turnpike-roads branch off from 
the city among the hills, which open so as to allow a 
free circulation of air over the entire platform. Cin- 
cinnati is the most healthy large city in the United 
States. The streets are wide, and the terraces afford 
fine situations for houses, The furnishing of the 
dwellings is as magnificent as the owners may choose 
to make it ; for commerce with the whole world is car- 
ried on from their port. Their vineyards, their con- 
servatories, their fruit and flower gardens, delight the 
eye in the gorgeous month of June. They have a na- 
tive artist of great genius, who has adorned the walls 
of their houses with, perhaps, the best pictures I saw 
in the country. I saw their streets filled with their 
thousands of free-school children, ‘ These,’ said a 
lady to me, ‘ are our populace.’ I thought it a po- 
pulace worthy of such a city. There is no need to 
speak of its long ranges of furnaces, of its shipping, of 


its incredible commerce in pork, of its wealth and pro- 


spects, Suffice it, that one of its most respected inha- 
bitants tells, that when he landed in Ohio, less than 
fifty years ago, it contained fewer than a hundred 
whites; and buffaloes lodged in a cane-brake where 
the city now stands; while the state at present con. 
tains upwards of a million of inhabitants, the city be. 
tween thirty and forty thousand ; and Cincinnati has 
four daily, and five or six weekly newspapers, besides 
a variety of other periodicals, literary and political, 

The most remarkable circumstance, and the most 
favourable, with regard to peopling Cincinnati, is, that 
its population contains contributions of almost every 
element that goes to constitute society, and each in its 
utmost vigour. There are here few of the arbitrary 
associations which exist among the members of other 
societies. Young men come with their wives, in all 
directions, from afar; with no parents, cousins, sects, 
or parties about them. Here is an assemblage from 
almost every nation under heaven—a contribution from 
the sources of almost every country, and all unbur. 
dened, and ready for natural association and vigorous 
action. Like takes to like, and friendships are formed 
from congeniality, and not from accident or worldly 
design. Yet is there a tempering of prejudices, a 
mutual enlightenment, from previous differences of 
education and habits—difference even of country and 
language. Great force is thus given to any principle 
carried out into action by the common convictions of 
differing persons—and life is deep and rapid in its 
course.” 

Fare thee well, thou “ Queen of the West’’"—go on 
and prosper! 


ODD CHARACTERS OF LONDON IN 
FORMER TIMES. 
THOMAS BRITTON. 

Iw the latter part of the seventeenth century, the no- 
tice of the fashionable world of London was much at- 
tracted by a man, who, pursuing a very humble trade, 
and living in one of the obscurest parts of the city, 
was nevertheless possessed of an extraordinary degree 
of intelligence, and even talent. The name of this 
man was Thomas Britton. He was born about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, at Higham Ferrers, 
in Northamptonshire, and having served an appren- 
ticeship of seven years to a dealer in small coal in 
London, he set up business for himself in the same 
trade in a low dwelling, originally a stable, near the 
celebrated St John’s Gate.* The occupation of a small- 
coalman in London is, or was, one involving little ca- 
pital, but much servile toil, One of Britton’s duties was 
daily to take a sack of small coal on his back, and cry it 
through the streets, selling it in pennyworths from a 
measure. It was one of the old and peculiar trades of a 
humble kind in the metropolis, and regularly figured in 
those delightful little illustrated treatises which used to 
make provincial juveniles acquainted with “ the cries 
of London.” Perhaps the trade has never been prac- 
tised by one other man, besides Britton, who looked 
beyond its humble duties, and the humble livelihood 
it supplied to him.+ The first step which this inge- 
nious man made in advance of his brethren in trade, 
was the consequence of his becoming acquainted with 
a neighbouring gentleman, named Garenciers, who 
was skilled in chemistry. From him Britton acquired 
some knowledge of that science, which was then the 
study of very few even of what was called the learned 
world. By a judicious employment of his leisure 
hours, the small-coalman constructed for himself a 
moveable laboratory, with which he is said to have 
performed many experiments, not only within, but 
beyond, the range of the science, as understood in that 
day, so as to attract the attention of various eminent 
persons. A Welsh gentleman was so much struck by 
the appearance of the laboratory, that he took Britton 
to his country-house, and employed him to erect a 
similar structure there, for which he gave the ingenious 
artist a handsome gratuity. 

We do not hear of any further advances made by 
Britton in science. He appears to have, at an early 
period of his life, become known for skill and taste 
in music, and his fondness for that art. Amateurs 
of all ranks, hearing of his proficiency, paid him 
occasional visits at his poor abode: among his ear- 
liest visitors of this kind was Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
the father of the British newspaper press, who is 
said to have been a good hand at the viol. At 
length, about the year 1678, something like a regular 
meeting of musical amateurs began to be held at Brit- 
ton’s small-coal warehouse once a-week. The ware- 


* It was on the south sideof Aylesbury Street, being the corner 
house of the passage leading by the Old Jerusalem Tavern, under 
the Gateway, into St John’s Square. 

t The small-coal trade is not, however, altogether unnoticed 
in the registers of anecdote. ‘‘ When the civil war was breaking 
out, there lived a memorable small-coalman in Kent Street, who 
had lost most of his customers by endeavouring to be civil to all. 
The good women on the king’s side would buy no small coal of a 
rogue that conversed with the Rowndheads; and the Parliament 
housewives withdrew their penny a-week from an ungodly in- 
cendiary that sold fire to the Roysters. What should a poor fellow 
do under this terrible dilemma? He took it wisely into his head 
to turn idiot, and left off his trade. He answered questions with 
inarticulate sounds, and grinned approbation alike to every busier 
fool in his parish. The consequence fell out to his wish. Both 
sides took stupidity into protection—the Puritans, because this 
loss of wit was a visible judgment from heaven—and the Royal- 
ists, because he ran mad from too quick a sense of the times. So 
the subtle politician lived in plenty and indolence upon the weak- 
ness of factious partiality.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. iv. 666. 
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house was, it seems, on the ground floor. Above it, 
accessible by a winding stair, which could only be as- 
cended by a kind of crawling on hands and feet, was 
a long narrow apartment, so low in the ceiling that a 
tall man could not stand upright in it. Here did the 
ladies and gentlemen of those days not scruple to at- 
tend, in order to hear the performances of the small- 
coalman and his friends. From no other origin, we 
are assured, did the musical concerts of the metropolis 
take their rise. Britton, a modest and disinterested 
man, made no attempt to turn these meetings to his 
aes | advantage. He always resented, or felt 
aggrieved by, the offer of money. But at last, it has 
been said, he was prevailed upon to extend his accom- 
modations, and to make considerable purchases of in- 
struments and music, at the same time accepting a 
subscription of ten shillings a-year to cover the ex- 

mses. The first professional men of the day attended 

is concerts. Dr Pepusch, or Handel, would be found 
displaying their unrivalled powers on the harpsichord, 
in the den of the small-coalman. The celebrated 
Dubourg, then a stripling, made his first public ap- 
pearance in a solo on the violin, in the same place, 
standing on a joint stool, and so greatly awed by the 

lendour of the bly, that he was near falling to 
the ground. Ward, author of the London Spy, and 
a neighbour of Britton, in his work on the Clubs of 
his time, describes the musical society held at the 
small-coalman’s, Britton, we are informed, played 
on the harpsichord and viol di gamba. When we 
reflect on the nature of this remarkable assemblage, 
we are compelled to modify our ordinary notions 
respecting the stiffness and pride of the manners of 
that age. It is to be remembered that, for the 
whole forty years during which Britton’s concerts 
took place, he continued in his trade, and was 
every day to be seen crying small coal through the 
streets. No such man in the present age could, on 
any account whatever, attain to that intimacy with 
the great which Britton enjoyed. Much was perhaps 
owing to the modest and honourable character which 
shone in the poorcoalman. He was never in the least 
spoilt by the notice of his superiors, although it is men- 
tioned, as a remarkable trait of their respect for him, 
that they always called him “ Mr Britton,” Nor did 
he incur the envy of his compeers. It is stated that, 
when passing along the streets in his blue linen frock, 
and with his sack on his back, he was frequently ac- 
costed with, “‘ There goes the small-coalman, who is a 
lover of learning, a performer of music, and 2 compa- 
nion for gentlemen.” 

Britton was, from an early period of his life, much 
given to reading, and spent no small portion of his 
time and money in furnishing himself with the means 
of gratifying this passion. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, the collection of old books became for the first 
time a pursuit of persons of rank in Britain. At that 
time, Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, the 
Earls of Pembroke, Sunderland, and Winchelsea, and 
the Duke of Devonshire,, were accustomed, during the 
winter season, to employ the Saturdays, when Parlia- 
ment did not sit, in perambulating the city in search 
of old books, some proceeding to Moorfields, some to 
Little Britain, and others wheresoever book-shops and 
book-stalls were established. After inquiring at every 
such mart of learning as they went along for old books 
and old manuscripts, they would meet about noon in 
the shop of one Christopher Bateman, a bookseller at 
the corner of Ave-Maria Lane in Paternoster Row, 
where a general conversation would take place on the 
subject in which they were interested. Here Britton 
would come, at the close of his professional rounds, 
and laying his emptied sack on the sole of the window, 
would step in, dressed as he was in his blue frock, and 
mix in the conversation of his betters, to all of whom 
a community of taste had made him known. There 
is still some trace of republican equality amongst the 
loungers in booksellers’ shops ; but we question if any 
of the existing members of the Roxburghe Club would 
like to give and take opinions in bibliography with a 
small-coalman. 

Britton was a short, thickish man, with an honest 
ingenuous countenance, and a well-expanded forehead. 
In Caulfield’s Portraits [4 vols, 4to, London, 1819], 
there is a portrait of him in his ordinary business dress, 
and in which full justice seems done to the original. 
The story told of the painting of his portrait, which was 
by Wollaston, is characteristic. “ Britton had been 
out one morning, and, having nearly emptied his sack 
in a shorter time than he expected, had a mind to see 
Mr Wollaston ; but having always considered himself 
in two capacities, namely, as one who subsisted by a 
very mean occupation, and as a companion for persons 
in a station of life above him, he could not, consis- 
tently with this distinction, make a visit. He there- 
fore, in his way home, varied his usual round, and 
passing through Warwick Lane, determined to cry 
small coal so near Mr Wollaston’s door, as to stand a 
chance to be invited in. Accordingly, he had no 
sooner turned into Warwick Court, and cried ‘ small 
coal !’ in his usual tone, than Mr Wollaston, who had 
never heard him there before, flung up the sash, and 
beckoned him in. Mr Wollaston intimated a desire 
to draw his picture, which he consented to, and he was 
painted in his blue frock, and with his small-coal mea- 
sure in his hand.” 

Britton lost his life in consequence of a vile practical 
jest. A gentleman of his neighbourhood, named Robe, 
with the design of frightening him, introduced into his 
company one Honyman, a blacksmith, who 


the then mysterious gift called ventriloquism. Hony- 
man, without moving his lips, caused a voice to proceed 
from some remote part of the room, warning Britton 
that he would die in a few hours, unless he imme- 
diately fell upon his knees and pronounced the Lord’s 
Prayer. The small-coalman, with all his acquire- 
ments, was not superior to the superstitions of his age 
—as appears more particularly from his being said to 
have amassed a great store of books on the Rosicrucian 
philosophy. He instantly fell upon his knees, and = 
what was prescribed. Butitwasin vain. The shoc 
which his feelings had received caused his death within 
afewdays. This event happened in September 1714, 
when he was between sixty and seventy years of age. 
He was attended to the grave in Clerkenwell Church- 
yard bya most respectable company of his friends and 
admirers. A print of his face, published after his 
death, was subscribed with these lines, by the poet 
Hughes— 

Though mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 

Did gentle peace and arts unpurchased dwell ; 

Well pleased, Apollo thither led his train, 

And music warbled in her sweetest strain. 

Syllenius so, as fables tell, and Jove, 

Came willing guests to poor Philemon’s grove. 

Let useless pomp behold, and blush to find 

So low a station, such a liberal mind. 

A large collection of music, chiefly transcribed by 
himself in a very neat manner, brought by auction 
nearly a hundred pounds. His musical instruments 
were at the same time sold for eighty pounds. Some 
years before his death, he had sold a curious collection 
of pamphlets, for five hundred pounds, to Lord So- 
mers, being probably the basis of the well-known series 
of state tracts printed by that eminent person, and 
which was some years ago reprinted under the care of 
Sir Walter Scott. Britton had aiso sold for a consi- 
siderable sum, the collection on the Rosicrucian philo- 
sophy which has been already alluded to. Yet, after 
all, he left behind him a valuable collection of books 
and manuscripts, which were then catalogued and sold. 
As he is thus proved to have possessed considerable 
wealth, we are called upon the more to admire that 
modesty of nature which made this ingenious man 
contented, amidst all the notice that was paid to him, 
to exercise, to the day of his death, the humble pro- 
fession to which he was reared, 


LOUVET’S NARRATIVE. 

One of the most affecting parts of the history of the 
French Revolution, is unquestionably the fate of the 
party styled the Girondists. These were members of 
the Convention, taking their general appellation from 
the department of the Gironde, which some of them 
represented. They were, as even their enemies have 
allowed, men of enlightened minds, of patriotic sen- 
timents, and mild and moderate principles; and if 
circumstances had allowed the revolution to stop at a 
certain point of moderation, and their countrymen 
had been in a condition fit for improved institutions, 
they would have probably been the leading men of the 
next age in France. But when the threatened inva- 
sion of foreign powers, and the counter-revolutionary 
designs of the royalists, excited the terrors and violence 
of the people, the Girondists, unable to go along with 
the tide, necessarily fell in public estimation, and were 
obliged to give way to men of less scrupulous natures, 
During the dreadful winter of 1792-3, they did all they 
could to preserve obedience to the laws, and to control 
the frantic councils which were urged by Robespierre 
and Marat. But every effort was vain, The populace of 
Paris rose in arms to demand their expulsion, and on 
the 2d of June 1793, this measure was effected. 

Some were arrested at their houses in Paris ; others 
made their escape to the provinces, where they hoped 
to raise a moderate party for the control of the Con- 
vention. A small band, consisting of Guadet, Bar- 
baroux, Petion, Salle, Valady, and Louvet, were 
anxious to reach Bourdeaux, the principal city of the 
province they had represented, and which had recently 
made some demonstrations against the party who were 
dominant at Paris. Their first movement was to Brest 
in Brittany, from which they hoped to reach Bour- 
deaux by sea. After a time, they did get on board a 
vessel bound for Bourdeaux, the captain of which was 
a Scotsman, As the ship was running on her route 
along the coast, a number of English cruisers came in 
sight, and gave the proscribed deputies considerable 
alarm, for they laboured under the belief that the 
British were desirous to capture them, and deliver 
them up to Marat and their other enemies. But this was 
a small matter in comparison with another rencontre 
which they were destined to undergo. “ We came up 
(says Louvet) with the grand fleet of France, consisting 
of twenty-two ships of the line, and twelve or fourteen 
frigates, that were ahead of us. We knew well, and 
so did all on board, that descriptions ef our persons 
had been forwarded to every captain in the French 
navy, with strict orders to search every vessel at sea, 


and particularly examine the passengers, Conceive 


our terror, then, at this magnificent array of vessels ! 
We were under the necessity of running along this 
entire formidable line.” However, the Scotsman’s 
vessel was thought too insignificant for examination, 
and the very men on whose account the French fleet 
was scouring the coasts, passed on their way under 
the eye of every vessel of the squadron. 

They had another alarm, however, to suffer. from 
this fleet ere they got rid of it. A frigate belonging to 
it came up afterwards with the little vessel, and hailed 
it, “ Have you any passengers on board ?” ‘ No,” 
cried the Scotsman, so frankly and undauntedly, that 
the answer seemed to satisfy the querists. The pro- 
scribed deputies underwent another risk of the same 
kind ere they reached Bourdeaux. At length they 
gained the port, and conceived themselves in compa- 
rative safety, for now they believed they were amongst 
their friends. Buta short time in a revolution works 
great effects. The danger of the new state of things 
in France was to all appearance so imminent, that 
even the moderate men of this province became dis- 
posed to sanction the extreme measures which were 
in the course of being taken for the protection, as 
it was called, of the revolution. LEmissaries of the 
Convention quickly brought the mass of the people 
to concur in those measures, so that the deputies 
had scarcely reached their destination, when they 
found themselves in the midst of enemies. Being, 
now proscribed by the Convention, even their lives 
were in danger. Then were the men who had only 
a few months before stood at the head of a nation’s 
councils, and lived in the enjoyment of all the luxu- 
ries of Paris—the learned, the eloquent, the high- 
spirited Girondists—compelled to betake themselves to 
the open fields, and submit to the severest privations 
in the hope of escaping an ignominious death. One 
of their number, Louvet, who escaped, has written a 
most interesting narrative, in which their sufferings, 
and his own adventures in particular, are narrated 
with great minuteness; and the detail is certainly 
most piteous, 

Those who were friendly to the proscribed depu- 
ties were deterred by fear from assisting them, and 
their enemies were numerous and vigilant. From 
the first house in which they took refuge, they were 
soon forced to fly, and again found themselves in 
the fields, worn out with travel, watching, and want 
of food. They resolved to separate; but Louvet, 
Barbaroux, Valady, and another, remained together. 
These four took the road to Paris, though that city 
was at three hundred miles distance, and though in- 
numerable dangers lay between—their descriptions 
being in the hands of every village officer. On the 
first night of their route, they arrived, in a miserably 
depressed condition, at the house of a clergyman. 
Happily this person proved a friend to their cause, and 
kept them concealed for two days. When the place was 
no longer thought safe, the clergyman led them to the 
only place of refuge in his power. “ This (says Louvet) 
was a hay loft over a stable, belonging to a farm-house, 
in which resided a family of sixteen persons, Only 
two of these were let into the secret; the rest were 
going backwards and forwards to the stable at all 

ours of the day, and sometimes even mounted the 
ladder to look at the hay in which each of us lay, 
and in which we were forced to remain buried even 
over our heads, The hay, being new, was conse- 
quently hot ; and the loft was so full, that there was 
scarcely a space of two feet left for the circulation of 
air; and what little forced its way in, was only through 
a very small window. To add to the misery of our 
situation, the weather, though in the month of Oc- 
tober, was very hot and dry; and, finally, our twa 
confidants were sent to a distance on some business 
so suddenly, that they could give us no previous notice 
of it. a were absent for three days. During 
forty-eight hours, we tasted none of that coarse fare 
and small wine which we had been accustomed to re- 
ceive from them by stealth. The extreme lassitude, 
dreadful headache, frequent faintings, burning thirst, 
and great agony we endured, are indescribable, Once 
my fortitude having failed, and the courage of Bar- 
baroux having deserted him, I took hold of one of my 
pistols, and looked at him with a languid smile; he 
followed my example. We both kept silence, but our 
eyes counselled each other fatally ; one of my hands 
fell on his ; he pressed it with a sort of ardency equal 
to that which inspired me. The moment was now 
come when we were about to sink under despair ; the 
signal of death was on the point of being given, when 
Valady, who had been watching our motions, cried, 
‘ Barbaroux, you have yet a mother! Louvet, think 
of your wife!’ The sudden revolution these words 
produced, is inconceivable. Our fire subsided into 
tenderness ; our weapons fell from our hands; our 
weakened bodies sunk down; we mingled our tears 
together.” 

During the third night which they spent in this 
condition, a noise alarmed them. A man entered the 
stable, and cried to them to come down, “It was 
one of our confidants, that belonged to the farm; but 
his voice was so much altered, so hoarse and surly, 
that it alarmed us more than any thing else.” When 
they did descend the ladder, they found that the far- 
mer had taken the alarm, and that they must quit the 
premises on the instant. Thus were they again driven 
to the fields in a cold stormy night—the weather 
having changed—and, to complete their distress, two 


of them, Louvet and Valady, could scarcely walk from 
illness, The same clergyman who had found them 
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their last place of refuge, now befriended them again, 
and in a few days afterwards they found a retreat 
which seemed remarkably well suited for concealment. 
This was in the house of Madame Bouquet, a relative 
of Guadet, who had already taken refuge here with 
some of his friends. The place was a large vault thirty 
feet under ground. A few days after, Buzot and 
Petion informed Guadet, by letter, that, having within 
fifteen days changed their place of retreat seven times, 
they were now reduced to the greatest distress, Let 
them come too,” said Madame Bouquet; and they 
came accordingly. The difficulty to provide for them 
all was now great, for, provisions being extremely 
scarce, a certain ration was served out to each family 
by the municipality, and that of Madame Bouquet was 
but one pound of bread daily. Fortunately she had a 
stock of potatoes and dried kidney beans, otherwise 
she must have been forced to expedients which could 
scarcely fail to expose her secret. The unfortunate 
deputies lay till noon, to save breakfast. They then 
had a dinner composed of vegetable soup alone. A 
morsel of beef, procured with great difficulty, an egg 
or two, some vegetables, and a little milk, formed their 
supper, of which their generous hostess ate but little, 
that her guests might havethe more. A circumstance 
which adds infinite value to this extraordinary event, 
was, that Madame Bouquet concealed as long as she 
was able the uneasiness which consumed her, occa- 
sioned by one of her relations, formerly the friend of 
Guadet. This man, having learned what passed in 
her house, put in force every means his mind could 
suggest to induce her to banish the fugitives. Every 
day he came to her with stories, one more terrible than 
another, as if to convince her of the danger she ran, 
but in reality that the deputies might be exposed to 
ater danger by being thrust out. At length, fear- 
ing he would take some stronger measure against them, 
she was compelled to lay her situation before her 
ts, who, resolved not to be outdone in generosity, 
instantly quitted the house. Soon after, Madame 
Bouquet and the whole family of Guadet were arrested, 
and perished on the scaffold. 

During the month spent in the vault, the deputies 
every day heard of fresh sacrifices by the guillotine, 
not only of the suspected friends of the Bourbons, but 
of men like themselves, the partizans of equality with 
order. The Gironde was, indeed, at this time, more 
deeply dyed with blood than any other province of 
France. Their first refuge after leaving the house of 
Madame Bouquet, was a cavern, where they suffered 
inconceivable hardships. Louvet here became so ill, 
that despair gave him courage, and he resolved to take 
the open high-road to Paris, to seek his wife and 
friends, at all risks; for he now felt assured that there 
was fully less safety in the country than in the heart 
of the capital. Every one of his companions endea- 
voured to dissuade him from the attempt, but he was 
resolute, though ill and lame at the same time. Em- 
bracing his friends, and dividing his money with them, 
he disguised himself as well as he could, and took leave 
of his companions. By this measure, desperate as it 
seemed, he probably saved himself from the fate that 
befell the others ; for all of these unhappy deputies 
of the Gironde—Guadet, Barbaroux, Petion, Salle, 
Valady, and Buzot—either perished on the scaffold, 
or died of hunger in the fields ! 

Louvet had a forged and pg | insufficient passport 
with him, when he set out on his journey from the 
Gironde to Paris—a distance, as has been already 
said, of three hundred miles, His plan was, to pass the 
large towns by night; and only to rest at the smaller 
villages, where the defects of his passport would 
fall under eyes less competent to detect them. The 
troubles and alarms which he underwent were in- 
conceivable, for every traveller was a suspected 
person, and the minds of men, in that hour of 
madness, dreamt of nothing but confiscations, and 
informations, for which large rewards were offered. 
Louvet’s presence of mind saved him on many occa- 
sions. A malicious landlady at Mucidan, one of the 
first villages he stopt at, put Louvet into the greatest 

sible peril and distress. She affected (in order to 
Toad him off his guard) to sympathise with “ those 
good noblemen, those poor priests, those worthy mer- 
chants, who were carried to the guillotine by scores.” 
This would not do; the insinuating treachery was 
over-acted, and Louvet was on his guard. He railed 
at her like the most violent of the violent friends of 
the guillotine. But the landlady, though foiled in 
this point in her hope of getting a reward for informa- 
tion, did not let off the poor deputy without another 
trial. When he proposed to proceed on his journey, 
she said to him that she would take payment for what 
he had got in a few minutes. She then went out, and 
soon returned with a huge country oaf, the chief ma- 
gistrate of the place. “ This is the citizen, our 
mayor,” said she; “ he is come to look at your pass- 
port.” The scene which followed was ludicrous, but 
to poor Louvet it was a matter of life and death. “I 
produced my passport,” says he, “ with a satisfactory 
air, By the manner in which the mayor inspected it, 
I soon perceived that he could scarcely read. He 
asked where the seal was; I showed the stamp, 
and added that it was the only method of sealing 
in my country.” Louvet then proceeded to give a 
dissertation on the virtues of that manner of sealing, 
not forgetting at the same time to call for a bottle of 
the landlady’s wine, in which he pledged the mayor 
repeatedly, until that worthy forgot the passport in 
gether, The malicious hostess observed this, and fell 


on another scheme. “I will go,” said she, “and 
fetch the attorney; he can read writing off-hand.” 
The attorney came, but Louvet contrived, by repeated 
bumpers, and by drawing upon his memory for a 
number of his best stories, to lead away the attention 
of the attorney also from the passport, It is true that 
the landlady was always anxious for its reappearance. 
** And reappear (says Louvet) it often did, but it dis- 
appeared again as quickly, My duty and respect for 
the people’s magistrates brought it into my hands every 
moment, but my praises of the republic, and the many 
amusing stories I told, always hindered me from open- 
ing it; without thinking, I always put it back into 
my pocket-book. In the space of an hour, it per- 
formed this journey fifty times ; fifty times they had a 
glimpse of it, but they saw it not once.” The vixen 
of a hostess saw all this, and she next brought in a 
municipal officer. Louvet’s wine and stories diverted 
him, like the others, from the main point. She next 
brought in two recruits, but Louvet was successful in 
impressing upon all of them the belief that he was a 
good citizen and sans-culotte. In the end the landlady 
was wearied out, but not until she had made Louvet 
run up a large bill. He went away with the good 
wishes of all his compulsory acquaintances. 

On several other occasions, he owed his safety in 
like manner to his firmness and composure. He came 
up, for example, at a village called Aixe, near Li- 
moges, to a young soldier who was standing sentry, 
with twenty of his comrades around him. ‘“ Citizen, 

our passport!” said the sentinel. Louvet raised his 
none and bandaged limb, and exclaimed, “‘ There it 
is, you young dog! Go where I was, and get your- 
self wounded by the royalist thieves in Vendée; then 
come back, and go where you please boldly; your 
half-broken leg will be a very good passport!” The 
royalist-hating soldiers laughed, and cried, “ Bravo! 
bravo! comrade !” and Louvet limped on, saved from 
what might have been a fatal examination. Happily 
for him, he fell in with a humane carrier, who con- 
ducted him a considerable part of the way, and got 
him afterwards placed in another carrier’s waggon, 
which was going the whole way to Paris. At the 
gates of Orleans, Louvet, as the waggon was leaving 
the city, underwent a fearful risk. He was seated 
along with a number of other persons in the covered 
waggon, when it stopped at the barrier of the bridge, 
in order to have its inmates examined, which the 
officer insisted upon doing. In vain Louvet’s com- 
panions in the waggon announced that their passports 
had been seen when they entered the city. The car- 
rier, who knew perfectly the character of one of his 
passengers, and that he had no passport, insisted also 
on passing. “‘Z must see faces,” cried the officer ; 
“let every one alight!” Louvet, whose face was per- 
fectly known in Orleans, heard this ominous speech, 
and drew his pistol from his bosom, being determined 
not to be taken alive. He was stretched in the far 
corner of the waggon, half covered with packages and 
straw. In going out, however, the other passengers 
left him almost uncovered. Quickly, and noiselessly, 
Louvet drew bundles and straw again about his body. 
Having examined the faces of all who had gone out, 
the officer asked if there was nobody else in the vehicle, 
and jumped in to satisfy himself. ‘I both heard 
(says Louvet) and felt him enter. He placed one of 
his feet on one of my legs. His hands tumbled over 
the large packages heaped behind the back seat: he 
struck the seats with many blows, at the foot of which 
I was lying, among a number of little bundles. Pro- 
tecting heaven ! his feet could not feel me, his hands 
could not touch me, his searching eyes doubtless passed 
over me, but he did not see me. Had he stooped the 
least way, had he looked upwards from below, had he 
deranged a few straws, or lifted up the flap of the 
greatcoat, all would have been over with me!” The 
officer left the waggon, and let it pass. To the credit 
of his fellow-passengers, none of them showed any 
disposition to betray Louvet, either on this or other 
occasions. 

The proscribed deputy, for whom every officer of 
justice in the kingdom was on the watch, at last got 
safe to Paris, in spite of all dangers. But here a new 
distress awaited him. He found his wife at the house 
of a friend from whom he expected a safe asylum. 
He had not, however, been a few minutes in the 
house, until his host’s terrors overcame all sense of 
friendship, and Louvet was requested to depart within 
a single half hour. But he refused to go till the en- 
suing morning, and his friend did not carry inhospi- 
tality so far as to inform upon him, In the morning 
he found another refuge, and in a few days afterwards 
his indefatigable wife had taken a lodging in a proper 
spot, and had, moreover, furnished it with a p of 
concealmént, which rendered Louvet. almost secure. 
“* My wife’s delicate white hands (says his narrative) 
had never been accustomed, as you may suppose, to 
handle the plane, the saw, or the trowel; yet in five 
days more [after they entered the lodging] she finished, 
without the least of my assistance, which my short- 
sightedness rendered me totally incapable of giving, a 
piece of joiner’s work and masonry on so correct and 
neat a plan, that her first attempt might have passed 
for the work of a master. Unless some one were 
known to be hid in that box, which appeared to be 
like a solid wall, in which a single crack could not be 
perceived by any one who knew not of it, I might defy 
the scrutiny of the sharpest eye.” 

In this retreat, which he entered towards the close 
of 1793, Louvet remained in security for two or three 


months, trusting always that the wild convulsion would 
at length expend its fury, and be followed by a calm, 
Robespierre, however, still continued lord of the blood 
ascendant, when, in February 1794, Louvet was com. 
pelled again to fly from Paris for safety. By the most 
cautious preparations, he made his way without much 
difficulty to the mountain caverns of Jura, where he 
found a comparatively secure retreat, and where he 
was joined by his wife. Their privations here were 
great, but their minds were at ease. From Jura Lou. 
vet’s narrative is dated, and four days only after the 
conclusion of it was written, Robespierre died on the 
scaffold, Soon after that event, France, it is well 
known, returned to a state of comparative repose, 
and Louvet, with many others, came forth from their 
retreats to enjoy the light of day in safety. 


OBAN AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
Opan, in the West Highlands, is now a favourité 
place of resort for individuals disposed to enjoy a few 
summer weeks in the midst of romantic scenery. Not 
only from the cities of our own northern land, but 
from London, Liverpool, and other great English 
towns, do young men come, in order to ramble and 
dream away the golden hours of July, August, and 
September, in this sequestered and beautiful place, 
Among the visitors, it may be remarked, none have of 
late years been more conspicuous than the youth of 
Oxford and Cambridge, to whom it is attractive as a 
place of quiet for study during the vacation, and who, 
in tartan and bonnet, may be often seen roaming along 
the shore and the steep, full of enthusiasm respecting 
the land of Ossian, and holding out, apparently, the 
only living memorial of its ancient condition. 

Oban is a neat and cheerful town of nearly two 
thousand inhabitants, pitched along the bottom of a 
bay in the coast of Lorn, Argyleshire, not far from the 
opening of the Caledonian Canal. The large High- 
land district of which it may be considered as the ca- 
pital, is a magnificent mixture of lofty rugged land 
with bays and branches of the sea, Behind the town 
rises a great alpine tract, crowned by Ben Cruachan 
(3390 feet high); in front, and landlocking the bay, 
is the picturesque island of Kerrera; on both hands, 
stretches a bold irregular coast, pinnacled every here 
and there with the remains of ancient castles—the 
spectres of warrior fortresses which once frowned de- 
fiance over the sea, and all whom it bore. The town 
has arisen within the last century, as an entrepét for 
the exportation of the produce of the district—cattle, 
fish, wool, slate, and pig-iron—and the importation of 
the necessaries and luxuries of life required by the na- 
tive population. It only requires the presence of a 
Glasgow manufacturer to give employment to an idle 
population, to be a thriving place. faving all other 
considerations aside, it is interesting, on this spot, 
where kilted Highlanders would alone have been found 
a hundred years ago, to find, at this time, a bookseller’s 
shop, several comfortable inns, a post-office, a muni- 
cipal constitution and parliamentary privilege, and 
nearly all the other features which mark an enlightened 
cluster of population in a civilised and well-regulated 
country. 

The steam-vessels which regularly pass by the Cale- 
donian Canal between Glasgow and Inverness, usuall 
stop, for the intervening night of the two days which 
constitute the voyage, at Oban. It is also touched at 
for the same purpose by the vessels which conduct 
tourists to Staffa, Iona, and other of the Western 
Isles. Hence, it may be imagined, Oban enjoys an 
almost daily communication with other parts of the 
world by water. On the land side there are roads to 
Inverary, Fort William, and other places of import- 
ance. Boswell, in his Tour to the Hebrides, men- 
tions that he and Johnson could only find one bridle 
at Oban, which was given to the latter, as the more 
dignified person, while he and their servant used 
ropes: they would now find several “ neat post- 
chaises” at Oban. The chief enjoyments of the visi- 
tors consist in trips by land and water to places of 
peculiar beauty grandeur, and historical interest, in 
the neighbourhood. Weshall advert to a few of these 
places. 


Some miles to the northward, at the entrance to Loch 
Etive, Dunstaffnage Castle is seated upon a lofty rock 
projected far into the sea, It now consists of a ruined 
octagonal structure, of four hundred feet in citcum- 
ference, and from thirty to fifty feet in height, within 
which a small modern house has been built. This 
castle is said by tradition to have been an early seat 
of Scottish royalty, when the predecessors of her pre- 
sent Majesty, Victoria the First, reigned only over a 
portion of the counties of Argyle, Inverness, and 
Perth. The stone seat, sacred to Scottish monarchy, 
which is now a part of the royal chair at Westminster, 
was originally placed here, and was hence transferred 
to Scone, when our early monarchs acquired an addi- 
tion to their territories. In the days of Bruce, the 
castle had become one of the strongholds of a very 
powerful race of chiefs, usually designated “ of Ar- 
gyle,” and since known as the MacDougalls of Lorn, 
In 1307, the existing chief, styled Alexander of Lorn, 
fortified Dunstaffnage against Robert Bruce, who 
soon after took it, and made it the assembling place of 
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a limited parliament, where, it is said with every pro- 
bability, the debates were conducted in Gaelic. Pass- 

‘ing over many intermediate ages, we find the same 
fortress held in the time of the civil war by the present 
family of Argyle; and it was then the locality of a 
remarkable anecdote. A gentleman named MacDo- 
nald, father of the well-known Alaster MacDonald, 
the coadjutor of Montrose, was approaching the place 
in a boat, under the impression that it was possessed 
by his friends the royalists. It was, on the contrary, 
occupied by a garrison of Campbells, who would have 
instantly put him to death, if they had laid their 
hands upon him. A piper in the castle, seeing the 
unsuspecting MacDonald approaching in a boat, and 
anxious to save him, played a kind of voluntary on 
his instrument, which, whether acting upon some 
association in MacDonald’s mind, or actually express- 
ing by natural language the ideas and feelings of the 
musician, had the effect of warning him of his danger; 
and he immediately put about, and fled. The piper 
is said to have been killed by the disappointed gar- 
rison; a tune, however, said to be that which he 
played, is still preserved. We have heard it hummed, 
and, possibly from the imperfection of that mode of 
expressing music, did not trace in it the expression 
which it is said to have conveyed to the mind of Mac- 
Donald. The last memorable event connected with 
Dunstaffnage Castle, was its being occupied, in 1685, 
by the Earl of Argyle, when bent on raising his un- 
fortunate insurrection against the government of 
James II, He here issued some of his proclama- 
tions, A battle-axe, nine feet long, is shown in the 
modern house, as a remnant of the ancient regalia 
kept at Dunstaffnage. The castle, though still enu- 
merated amongst the royal residences, has been for 
ages in the possession of a branch of the Clan Camp- 
bell, recently elevated to the baronetage. At no dis- 
tant date, when one of these lairds received guests 
unexpectedly, it was his custom to cause a flag-staff 
to be erected on the battlements, mounted with the 
expressive ensign of a table-cloth ; whereupon such of 
his tenants as had any good poultry or other stock 
which they were willing to present to the laird, as a 
means of keeping upon a good understanding with 
him, lost no time in bringing the same to the castle, 
that he might be able to do the honours of his table in 
a style befitting his dignity. 

Many of the rock-perched fortresses of the coast and 
the neighbouring islands date from the times when 
Norway exercised sway over this part of Scotland, 
The isle of Kerrera, in front of Oban, suggests these 
days of Norwegian influence, for, in 1249, Alexander 
II. died there, in attempting an expedition for the sub- 
—— of the Western Isles. The spot on which he 

reathed his last, is still known as the King’s Field. 
The castle of Dunolly, at a short distance to the north of 
Oban, is another stronghold supposed to be of Scandina- 
vian origin, taking its name, it is supposed, from some 
chief named Olave or Olaus. The remains of an ancient 
tower, of prodigious thickness of wall, situated on the 
top of a knoll overlookigg the sea, attest the former 
importance of Dunolly. ‘Che once powerful chiefs of 
Argyle or Lorn latterly shrunk into the lairds of 
Dunolly, and even that remnant of their property was 
forfeited in 1716, and for some years out of their pos- 
session, but restored in consequence of the loyalty of 
the representative in 1745, It is worthy of notice, as 
a trait of feudal manners, that, during the thirty years 
when the descendants of the chiefs of Lorn had no 
legal title to this property, the tenants continued to 
pay the rents to them, as formerly, and not to the 
rties professing to represent the government. Hence 

t may easily be imagined that the loyalty of the Mac- 
Dougall of 1745 was a point of some consequence. The 
a representative is Captain John MacDougall, 


Bruce, in his struggles for the crown, encountered 
at opposition from the Lorn chief, who was brother- 
-law to his enemy Cuming. In 1305, after being 
defeated at Methven, he was proceeding with a small 
force through Perthshire, with the design of escaping 
to Ireland, when John of Lorn met him with a thou- 
sand men, and he could only make his way through 
them with the greatest difficulty, Captain MacDougall 
a beautiful jewelled brooch, which his ances- 
tor is traditionally said to have torn from the king’s 
breast on this occasion. We saw it some years ago 
when it was exhibited at a meeting of the Antiquarian 
Society of Scotland. It consists of a circular plate of 
silver, from which rise pinnacles of the same metal, 
one in the centre and the rest around the edge, each 
being topped with a precious stone, It is noted in 
song and story as “the Brooch of Lorn.” On an- 
other occasion, the same chief joined the English in 
opposing theking in Ayrshire. In 1308, when Bruce 
had nearly asserted his sovereignty, he deemed it ne- 
cessary to lead a large force into this district, for the 
purpose of putting down his formidable opponent. On 
the skirts of Ben Cruachan, a few miles from Oban, 
John planted his retainers in an advantageous position, 
eommanding a narrow pass, above Loch Awe, where 
the least slip of the foot would plunge the passing 
traveller down a steep precipice into the waters below. 
The king was, however, advised of the ambuscade, 
and defeated its object by dispatching a part of his 
force, under Sir James Douglas, to attack the enemy 
behind, while he should assail them in front, In the 
words of Barbour— 
The king and his men held their way ; 
And when intill the pass were they 


Entered, the folk of Lorn, in hy,* 
Upon the king raised the cry, 
And shot and tumbled on him stanes 
Right great and heavy for the nanes.+ 
But they not greatly skaithed the king ; 
For he had there, in his leading, 
Men that light and deliver were, 
And light armour had on them there ; 
Sae that they stoutly clamb the hill, 
And let their fayis to fulfill 
The maist part of their felony 
And also on the other party 
Came James of Douglas and his rout, 
And shot upon them with a shout, 
And wounded them with arrows fast, 
And with their swerdis at the last, 
That rushed amang om handily. 

* 


when they saw that they were sac 
Assailed upon twa parties ; 
And saw weel that their enemies 
Had all the favour of the fight, 
In fu'l gret hy they took their flight. 
It was after this affair that King Robert took and 
garrisoned Dunstaffnage. 

Loch Awe, beside which this conflict took place, is 
a long narrow inland lake, studded with beautiful 
woody isles, and skirted by woody slopes, having the 
famous castle of Kilchurn placed on a promontory at 
one of.the extremities. It is crossed by the road from 
Oban to Inverary, and is a favourite resort of indivi- 
duals resident at both places. Kilchurn, now a ruin, 
was a fortress of great strength and considerable gran- 
deur of architecture, built originally in 1440 by Sir 
Colin Campbell, a cadet of the Argyle family, and an- 
cestor of the Earls of Breadalbane. ‘“‘ It’sa far cry to 
Loch Awe” is a proverb of the Breadalbane race, im- 
plying the security of this remote and strong place 
from the attacks of enemies. 

It has been mentioned that Dunstaffnage is situ- 
ated at the opening of an arm of the sea named Loch 
Etive. This estuary is long and narrow, and is crossed 
by a ferry at a place called Connel. A friend of ours, 
when at Oban in the latter part of the past year, heard 
of a singular incident which took place at Connel Ferry 
in the month of October, and which, not having been 
chronicled in any newspaper, may be introduced here. 
A cattle market was in that month held at Connel 
Ferry, partly on the one side of the narrow sea, and 
partly on the other. It may of course be readily ima- 
gined that the boat was in frequent requisition to carry 
men and bestial backwards and forward between the 
various shores. About noon, Alexander MacIntyre, 
a labourer belonging to the district of Appin, having 
a cow to be transported by the boat, got into it along 
with the animal for that purpose, but speedily became 
alarmed by the excessive number of men and beasts 
who poured into it. He warned those who had got 
in, and those on shore, of the danger of overloading 
the boat; but, nevertheless, more came in. He then 
said, that, if one other person entered, he should cer- 
tainly leave the boat with his cow. Another did enter, 
and then got out, probably not without exciting 
some ridicule by what was looked upon as a too great 
timidity. The boat pushed off, and MacIntyre stood 
anxiously on the shore to watch its progress. When 
it had got about a third part of the way, it disappeared 
with all its contents in a moment, having, as MacIn- 
tyre feared, sunk from overloading. All was horror 
and dismay on both shores, At the north side, from 
which the boat had started, and to which it was near- 
est, no other vessel of any kind remained, except one, 
which was anchored at a considerable distance from 
the shore. The distance from the other shore was too 
great to afford a hope of timeous relief, In these cir- 
cumstances, while others were palsied by the acuteness 
of their sensations, MacIntyre placed his skene-dhu 
or knife in his mouth, and, plunging into the sea, 
swam off to the anchored boat. Its sides were high, 
but he sprang into it, and, cutting the rope, he was 
immediately seen pulling it towards the scene of the 
accident, where some of the heads of the cattle and 
passengers were now occasionally visible. The feelings 
of the onlookers may be imagined, when MacIntyre 
got up to the place, and began to exert his strength in 
dragging his drowning fellow-creatures from the water, 
which otherwise must have engulfed every one of them. 
He saved no fewer than five, two being drowned. Nor 
was this the only good service he performed. The 
cattle being as usual tied to the sides of the boat, could 
not get themselves freed from it, and must of course 
have all perished, if MacIntyre’s skene-dhu had not 
cut their halters. The most of them were consequently 
got ashore alive, 

His reception amongst his warm-hearted country- 
men on getting to the landing-place, was not the least 
interesting part of the scene, He was overwhelmed 
with congratulations, thanks, and caresses, rendered 
with all the enthusiasm of the Highland character. 
MacIntyre, however, is as modest as brave. He es- 
caped as soon as he could from the place, and withdrew 
to his home. One of the men whom he had saved, 
afterwards overtook him, and, knowing that he was 
but a poor labourer, pressed a handsome gratuity upon 
him. He refused it with politeness, but peremptorily, 
declaring that he had done no more than every man 
ought, in such circumstances, to be ready and willing 
to do without reward. What makes the conduct of 
Alexander MacIntyre in this respect the more noble, 
is, that he has a large family to support, consisting of 
a wife, seven children, and his own mother. 

The singularity of these circumstances induced our 


* Haste. +t Nonce—occasion. 


friend to make some further inquiries respecting Mace 
Intyre. He heard every where the warmest testimo- 
nials towards his general character. He had been two 
years in the service of Captain MacDougall at Dunolly, 
where he was a general favourite. By nature he is 
adventurous and generous in an extraordinary degree. 
Otter-hunting is a favourite amusement in Lorn. 
Those animals are to be found in considerable num- 
bers along the shores thereabouts, living in caves, the 
mouths of which are often accessible at low water. 
MacIntyre, while engaged in the spot one day with 
two gentlemen, found that two of the dogs had been 
allowed to remain in one of the caves until the tide 
had risen to a point in the precipice, considerably 
above the mouth. He immediately dived from the 
cliff, found his way under water into the cave—seized 
the dogs, which had taken refuge on a ledge of the 
rock within—and, diving once more, brought them to 
the surface of the sea without, whence he and they 
easily found their way to dry land! Again—only a 
few months before the affair at the ferry, while he 
and some other persons were engaged in Revenbing 
near the beach, an alarm was given that two boys, 
who had gone into the sea to bathe, were in danger of 
drowning. Rushing to the place, he found that the 
had sunk in a deep pool—he instantly stripped, dived, 
and brought up the boys. A gentleman, struck by 
the extraordinary merits of this man, made application 
to the Humane Society of Edinburgh, and suggested 
the propriety of their conferring upon him some testi- 
monial of their approbation ; but they stated, that, 
while deeply sensible of his deservings, they were at 
present without funds, 


TIME AND THE TRAVELLER, 
AN APOLOGUE. 

A TRAVELLER, contemplating the ruins of Babylon, stood 
with folded arms, and amid the surrounding stillness 
thus expressed the thoughts which the scene inspired :— 
* Where, oh where, is Babylon the great, with her im- 
pregnable walls and gates of brass, her frowning towers 
and her pensile gardens? Where are her luxurious pa- 
laces and her crowded thoroughfares? The stillness of 
death has succeeded to the active bustle and joyous hi- 
larity of her multitudinous population—scarcely a trace 
of her former magnificence remains, and her hundreds of 
thousands of inhabitants have long been sleeping the 
sleep of death in unknown and unmarked graves! Here 
thou hast been busy, oh Time, thou mighty destroyer !” 

The traveller having finished his soliloquy, there 
peared before him a venerable person of mild aspect, ae 
thus accosted him :— 

“ Traveller, I am Time, whom thou hast called the 
mighty destroyer, and to whose ruthless sway thou hast 
attributed the melancholy desolation which is here spread 
out to the view. In this charge thou hast wronged me. 
Mortals have mistaken my character and office. their 
pictorial representations I am always exhibited as wield- 
ing a scythe, as if my only purpose were to mark my way 
with havoc. But, behold me !—although aged, my step 
has the elasticity of youth; my hands grasp no instru- 
ment of destruction ; my countenance expresses no fierce 
and cruel passions. Deeds of devastation are wrongfully 
attributed to me, and here I appear to vindicate my name. 
Since this beautiful world has sprung from chaos, I have 
lent my aid to perpetuate its beauty, and to impart hap- 
piness to its inhabitants. My reign has been mild and 
preservative. I have marked the course of the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, and during the thousands of years 
in which they have rolled in mighty expanse, I have di- 
minished naught of their lustre—they shine as bright and 
as sweetly, they move on their course as harmoniously, as 
they did when the world was in its infancy. Look at the 
everlasting hills; they stand as proud and as permanently 
as they did when they rose up at the command of their 
mighty Creator. Contemplate the ocean in its ceaseless 
ebb and flow ; I have not diminished its mighty resour- 
ces. But the works of man, you will say, are corroded 
by my touch, and the beauty and life of man flee before 
my approach, Even in this you apes | me. I have wit- 
nessed the rise and fall of empires, and have seen count- 
less generations of men pass from the stage of human life, 
but in neither case have I hastened their doom. Sin has 
been the great destroyer—the vices of men have scat- 
tered desolation over the fair face of creation. The 
thousands who have fallen on that battle-field have not 
fallen by my hand; the scattered ruins of these once 
mighty cities, whose memorial has nearly perished, have 
not been strewn by my hand, but by the hands of earthly 
conquerors, who have trodden down in their march of 
conquest the palaces of the rich and the hovels of the 

oor. The great works of man originating in pride, have 
n subverted by folly and cruelty. Cities once proud, 
populous, and magnificent, have utterly disappeared, not 
by the operation of time, but in the conflicts of men, and 
in the execution of the just judgments of God. 

Most diseases derive their origin or their virulence from 
human vice or folly; and wars resulting from the lusts of 
men, swell the lists of the dead. Many a furrow is marked 
on the brow of man, which is attributed to Time, in which 
Time has had no agency ; and many totter to the grave 
who go there prematurely, and not by the weight of 
years. Men once lived nearly a thousand years, and now 
they seldom fulfil three score years and ten. It is not 
because I am now more emphatically a destroyer, but 
because their sins and follies have curtailed the term of 
their existence. Even the works of men in ancient days 
might have still stood to be gazed upon, if no other in- 
fluence than mine had been exerted. The stones of Je- 
rusalem’s Temple are no longer recognised, but they 
might now have occupied their ne in the glorious struc- 
ture, had not God otherwise decreed in punishment of 
man’s sins. Look at the Pyramids of Egypt; there they 


still stand, the lofty and strong monuments of former 
ages ; I have merely effaced the names of their vainglo- 
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xious builders. Traveller! I am not a mighty destroyer. 
I am the friend of man; I afford him precious opportu- 
nities ; I mitigate his severest woes; 1 afford him seed- 
time and harvest, summer and vinter, in agreeable vicis- 
situdes; let him be virtuous, and then it will no lon 
be said I mar his works.” The venerable personage dis- 
appeared when he had thus spoken, and the traveller, 
mentally acknowledging the justice of his vindication, 
pursued his travels, to mark with greater discrimination 
the wide-spread desolation which had been brought into 
the world by human crime.— New Fork Mirror. 


DERBYSHIRE NECK. 
Broncnoce ez is the name of a disease called in some parts 
of Englaad, a Derbyshire Neck. It consists of a swelling 
or enlargement of the thyroid gland in the neck, resem- 
bling a puffed-out bag or bladder, and is of frequent occur- 
rence in France, where it is called goitre, and in Derby 
and Nottingham shires in England. Some years ago, a 
work appeared on this subject by Alexander Manson, M.D. 
which attracted considerable notice in the medical world. 
For the sake of many persons who cannot possibly pro- 
cure this production, we beg to give the following abridged 
account of the disease :—“I was lately told (says Dr 
Manson) that there are not fewer than a hundred wo- 
men in the village of Cromford, near Matlock, who labour 
under bronchocele of a large size. As to the cause of this 
disease, there are various opinions: the vulgar one here 
ascribes the disease to the hardness of the water, and, as 
far as I have had an opportunity of inquiring, the same 
opinion obtains in Derbyshire. This popular notion cer- 
tainly receives confirmation from the circumstance, that 
bronchocele is more frequently to be met with, and of a 
larger size, where the water in common use is very hard, 
than when it is of a softer quality. In certain districts 
of the Alps, bronchocele occurs so frequently and so 
generally, that it appears to be both hereditary and 
endemial; by some, the disease has been ascribed to 
elevated situation and low temperature; by others, to 
the use of snow or ice-water. If elevated situation 
and low temperature had any share in the production 
of the disease, we ought to meet with it every day in 
Sweden, Norway, and the Highlands of Scotland ; but 
so far from this being the case, the fact is, that the dis- 
ease is unknown in those countries except by name. The 
late Dr Reeve of Norwich, who had travelled in Switzer- 
land, and was familiar with bronchocele, observes, * With 
regard to the alleged causes of goitre, the general opinion 
of its being endemial in mountainous countries is of no 
value, because the disease is rare in Scotland, and very 
common in the county of Norfolk.’ That bronchocele is 
occasioned by something in the river or well water used 
by persons residing in the district where the disease is 
endemic, and not by snow or ice-water, is, I think, proved 
beyond a doubt, by the following facts, recorded by Dr 
Richardson, who accompanied the late arduous expedi- 
tion to the American Polar Regions, under the command 
of Captain Franklin, of the royal navy. He says, ‘ Bron- 
ehocele, or goitre, is a common disorder at Edmonstone. 
I examined several of the individuals afflicted with it, 
and endeavoured to obtain every information on the sub- 
ject from the most authentic sources. The following 
facts may be depended upon:—The disorder attacks 
those only who drink from the water of the river. It is 
indeed, in its worst state, confined almost entirely to the 
half-breed of women and children who reside constantly 
at the fort, and make use of river-water, drawn in winter, 
through a hole made in the ice. The men, from being 
often from home, on journeys through the plain, where 
their drink is ail snow, are less affected: and if 
any of them exhibit,;during the winter, some incipient 
symptoms of the complaint, the annual summer voy- 
age to the sea-coast generally effects a cure. The na- 
tives, who confine themselves to snow-water in the winter, 
and drink of the small rivulets which flow through 
the plains in the summer, areé‘exempt from the attacks 
of this disease. A residence @fa single*year at Edmon- 
stone is sufficient to render a family bronghocelous. 
Many of the goitres acquire great size. Burnt spenge has 
tried, and found to remove the disease ; but an ex- 
posure to the same cause immediately produces it. A 
great proportion of the children of women who have goi- 
tres are born idiots, with large heads, and the other dis- 
tinguishing marks of cretins. From what has been stated 
above, it is sufficiently clear, that elevation of situation, 
and temperature of the water, have nothing to do with 
the production of bronchocele. As to the particular sub- 
stance in solution in the water that occasions bronchocele, 
I freely confess my complete ignorance ; but let us hope 
that this noxious matter will sooner or later be detected 
by some one gifted with superior talents for chemical 
research,’ ” 


With the utmost respect for the judgment of the 
writer of the above, we take leave to doubt that swelling at 
the neck is in all cases the result of drinking a peculiarkind 
of water. Our reason for this doubt is, that single cases 
occur in places where the population generally have no 
disease of the kind. Is it the least likely that one woman, 
say a ploughman’s wife, out of a large population in a dis- 
trict, should have drunk a peculiar kind of water, and so 
acquired the disease in question? We think not. It is 
our opinion that hard work, or stress upon the head from 
frequently carrying burdens upon it, is a more likely 
cause. At any rate, this in all likelihood assists in pro- 
ducing the evil. It may be added, that iodine, made up 
in the form of an ointment, and applied to the part, has 
an effect in softening and allaying the swelling, though 
total removal is hardly to be expected in cases of an in- 


POEMS BY ALEXANDER HUME. 
We have much pleasure in bringing under notice a small 
volume of ry recently published in London, en- 
titled “ English Songs and Ballads, by Alexander Hume.” 
The author ae possesses a ter share of origi- 
nality of sentiment than is usually exhibited in the wor 
of modern writers of verses. We present the following 
pieces as a specimen of his style of thought and compo- 
sition :— 
THOUGHT. 
Though patrons shun my house and name, 
Who tells me I am poor ? 
Though fashion trumpets not my fame, 
ian rank goes by my door ; 
Though ignorance my fortunes mar, 
My mind shall never sink, 
For nature made me mightier far— 
She bade me live and think. 
The gold that drops from wealthy hands 
Feeds those on whom it falls, 
And oft, as hire for base commands, 
It feeds while it enthralls ; 
But thought is like the quick’ning air, 
Twin blessing with the shower, 
It nurtures millions far and near, 
And millions sing its power. 
The fool who stalks in titles clad, 
By chance or knav'’ry bought, 
Who rates a nod of his weak head, 
As worth an age of thought; 
Could he but see the brain in me, 
And taste its common drink, 
He'd kneel, and all his prayer would be 
For liberty to think. 
O poor are they who spend their power 
n sensual joys and strife, 
I'll think more rapture in an hour, 
Than they feel thro’ a life ; 
Sweet thought’s the she whom I adore, 
Bound in her every link, 
God, what can I of thee crave more, 
Do I not live and think ? 


SONG TO MY WIFE. 
(Written on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1837.] 

We'll not go nigh the “ sight” to-day, 
For pomp or fashion’s sake, 

But have at home a holiday 
That we ourselves shall make : 

Thou'lt be a queen of love to me, 
My heart shall be thy throne; 

Lips, ears, and eyes, thy subjects be, 
And loyal every one. 

We'll gaze upon our blood and kind 
That in the cradle lies, 

And learn together from our mind 
New waken’d in her eyes: 

We'll see our forms and features mix’d 
In less or more degree ; 

What earthly scene can come betwixt 
That “ sight” and thee and me ? 

Beside her couch we'll take our seat, 
And hear her young breath play 

Through her small lips, in sound so sweet, 
That silence keeps away, 

For fear that while it swallowed up 
The sweet vibrations round, 

*Twould lose itself within the cup, 
And find its death in sound. 

The world from pomp can pleasure buy, 
And for it dearly pay ; 

Yet is it only of the eye, 
And fadeth with the day : 

When life from mutual love is drawn, 
Love knows no setting sun ; 

But while we talk behold the dawn, 
Our holiday's begun. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION ACCOUNTED FOR. 

Hydrogen, it is well known, constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal elements of the living body. Its combinations are 
with carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, and whether in life or 
death, its presence is unequivocally detected. Some of 
these cases bear on spontaneous combustion. A flame 
was observed to issue from the skin of a pig at the mo- 
ment of its being cut into with a knife, and the animal 
anatomists at Pisa saw a vapour expand from the stomach 
of a woman they had just opened, and which took fire 
from the light of a candle. A similar case also occurred 
in the examination of the stomach of another female, who, 
for four days preceding her death, had taken no food. In 
some cases the gas om joes phosphorated hydrogen, and 
had inflamed without the intervention of any flame, but 
by mere contact with the atmosphere. On opening an ox 
at Pisa, which for some time had been sick, an explosion 
took place, and flame burst from the stomach to the 
height of five feet, and scorched the butcher, as well as a 
little girl who stood behind him. This lasted several 
hours, and gave out a most disgusting odour. The pro- 
duction of hydrogen gas during life cannot be doubted ; 
it is known to be daily extricated from the bowels, and 
observations, analogous to those just quoted, are by no 
means rare. Inflammable eructations frequently occur, 
particularly in the northern regions, when persons, after 
an immoderate indulgence in ardent spirits, have been 
toa cold atmosphere. Some years since an ac- 
cident of this kind ey | pena to a Bohemian peasant, who 
died in the presence of many witnesses, from a column of 
gas taking fire upon its extrication from the stomach, an& 
which, for some time, baffled all means used for its ex- 
tinction.— Newspaper paragraph. 

NAVIGATION OF THE WEST. 

The following small paragraph lately caught our eye in 
an American nd The steam-boat St Peters lately 
arrived at St Louis from a voyage to the ae on 


Yellow Stone, and was viewed with astonishment by the 
natives of the country, who in various places fired salutes 
of small arms-as she passed.” Think of this. St Louis 
is upwards of a thousand miles from the sea, and yet here 
is a steam-boat which has gone twenty-two hundred miles 
farther up the river ! 
GOOD-BREEDING. 
The following anecdote is related by Mr Walker in hig 
amusing and instructive publication “The Original,” ag 
affording a fine instance of the value of good-breeding or 
politeness, even in circumstances where it could not be 
expected to produce any personal advantage :— 
“ An Englishman making the grand tour towards the 
middle of the last century, when travellers were morg 
objects of attention than at present, on arriving at Turin 
sauntered out to see the place. He happened to meet a 
regiment of infantry returning from parade, and taking a 
position to see it pass, a young captain, evidently desirous 
to make a display before the stranger, in crossing one of 
the numerous water-courses with which the city is inter. 
sected, missed his footing, and in trying to save himself, 
lost his hat. The exhibition was truly unfortunate—the 
spectators laughed, and looked at the Englishman, ex- 
pecting him to laugh too. On the contrary, he not only 
retained his composure, but promptly advanced to where 
the hat had rolied, and taking it up, presented it with an 
air of unaffected kindness to its confused owner. The 
officer received it with a blush of surprise and gratitude, 
and hurried to rejoin his company. There was a murmur 
of applause, and the stranger passed on. Though the 
scene of a moment, and without a word spoken, it 
touched every heart—not with admiration for a mere 
display of politeness, but with a warmer feeling for a 
proof of that true charity ‘ which never faileth. On the 
regiment being dismissed, the captain, who was a young 
man of consideration, in glowing terms related the cir- 
eumstance to his colonel. The colonel immediately men- 
tioned it to the general in command; and when the 
Englishman returned to his hotel, he found an aid-de- 
camp waiting to request his company to dinner at head- 
uarters. In the evening he was carried to court—at 
that time, as Lord Chesterfield tells us, the most brilliant 
court in Europe—and was received with particular atten- 
tion. Of course during his stay at Turin he was invited 
every where ; and on his departure he was loaded with 
letters of introduction to the different states of Italy. 
Thus a private gentleman of moderate means, by a grace- 
ful impulse of Christian feeling, was enabled to travel 
through a foreign country, then of the highest interest 
for its society as well as for the charms it still possesses, 
with more real distinction and advantage than can ever 
be derived from the mere circumstances of birth and for- 
tune, even the most splendid.” 


DISTRESSING SITUATION FOR AN AMBASSADOR. 

The foreign ambassadors [at Washington] are terribly 
plagued about servants. No American will wear livery; 
and there is no reason why any American should. But 
the British ambassador must have livery servants. He 
makes what compromise he can, allowing his people to 
appear without livery out of doors, except on state occa- 
sions; but yet he is obliged to pick up his domestics 
from among foreigners who are in want of a subsistence 
for a short time, and are sure to go away as soon as they 
ean find any employment in which the wearing a livery 
is not requisite—Miss Martineau’s Retrospect of Travei. 
[We cannot see the force of the must in the foregoing. ] 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Sir James was subject to certain Parson-Adams-like 
habits of forgetfulness of common things and lesser pro- 
prieties, and this brought down upon him no slight share 
of taunt and ridicule. It happened on his arrival at Bom- 
bay, that there was no house ready for his reception, and 
it would be a fortnight before a residence in the Fort 
could be prepared for him. Mr Jonathan Duncan, the 
governor of the presidency, therefore, with great kindness, 
offered his garden-house, called Sans Pareil, for the tem- 
porary accommodation of Sir James and his family. But 
months and months elapsed, till a twelvemonth had ac- 
tually revolved: Mackintosh and his wife during all this 
time found themselves so comfortable in their quarters," 
that they forgot completely the limited tenure on which 
they held them ; appearing, by a singular illusion, not to 
have the slightest suspicion of Mr Duncan's proprietor- 
ship, notwithstanding some pretty intelligible hints on the 
subject from that gentleman, but communicated with his 
usual delicacy and politeness. At last politeness and de- 
licacy were out of the question, and the poor governor was 
driven to the necessity of taking forcible possession of his 
own property. This was partly indolence, partly absence 
of mind, on the part of Sir James. He was constitu- 
tionally averse to every sort of exertion, and especially 
that of quitting any place where he found himself com- 
fortable. Before he went out to India, he made a ’° 
into Scotland with his lady ; and having taken up 
abode for the night at an inn in Perthshire, not far from 
the beautiful park of the late Lord Melville, then Mr 
Dundas, sent a request to Lady Jane Dundas (Mr Dundas 
being absent) for permission to see the house and grounds, 
which was most civilly granted. Mr Dundas being ex- 
pected in the evening, her ladyship politely pressed them 
to stay to dinner, and pass the night, their accommoda- 
tions at the inn not being of the first description. Mr 
Dundas returned the same day; and though their po- 
lities were as adverse as possible, was so charmed with 
the variety of Mackintosh’s conversation, that he re- 
uested his guests to prolong their visit for two or three 
ys. So liberal, however, was the interpretation they 
put upon the invitation, that the two or three days were 
protracted into as many months; during which eve 
species of hint was most ineffectually given, till th 
hosts told them, with many polite apologies, that they 
expected visitors and a numerous retinue, and could there- 
fore no longer accommodate Mr and Mrs Mackintosh.— 
Anglo- India, Social and Political, 1838. 


Ep:nsurex: Printed and published by W. and R. Cuamngrs, 


veterate nature, 


the Missouri, twenty-two hundred miles up that river. 
She is the largest boat which has ever ascended to the 


19, Waterloo Place.—Agents, W. 8. Oxr, London; G. Youne, 
Dublin; J. Macizop, Glasgow ; and sold by all bookscllers. 
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